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MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Was Matthew Arnold creative? The 
answer depends on how the term is 
used. Save in supreme instances, it is 
always hard to answer this question. 
A mind that does not found ideas, one 
mainly sensitive to and perceptive of 
them, may by interpreting ideas create 
ideals. The man of ideas is not neces- 
sarily a man of ideals, which are mor- 
alized, in their perfection spiritualized 
Arnold was eminently a man of 
ideals. He was in less degree, strictly 
speaking, a man of ideas. Many of the 
ideas that moved his fine mind and 
noble nature were not his own, even 
through assimilation. The quality of 
his notions was not native to that Ox- 
ford of which his fibre and endowment 
were such delicate expressions, of 
which they were, so to say, an elegant 
They were ideas or views, 


ideas. 


extract. 


*1. “Matthew Arnold.’’ By Herbert W. Paul. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1902. 

2. ‘*‘Matthew Arnold.’”’ By George W. E. Rus- 
sell. London: Modder & Stoughton. 1904. 

8. “The English People: a Study of their Politi- 
cal Psychology.”” By Emile Boutmy. Translated 
from the French by M. E. English, with an in- 
troduction by J. E. ©. Bodley. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1904. 

4. “Irish Essays and others."’ 
Arnold. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 


By Matthew 
1882. 


AND INSULARITY.* 


on the contrary, that are modern and 
continental; only his own by his direc- 
tion of them. He adopted and trained 
the children of others. His flexible 
power, that free and airy criticism of 
British life, at once earnest and vola- 
tile, which forms, many will think, his 
chief monument, published French and 
German ideas in a style partly, a 
method wholly, French. Even where 
he supposed them born of Geist, they 
were, aS we shall see, the offspring of 
Esprit. None the less, he took us from 
the dead levels of platitude and preju- 
dice up a high and breezy mountain 
to show us the realms of ideas under 
the pure sky of ideals; and if he lec- 
tured to us from that eminence, it was, 
at least, as no cut-and-dried cicerone, 
but in expressive accents of contrast 
and comparison. 

5. “Culture and Anarchy.’’ 
nold. London: Smith, 
(Popular edition.) 

6. “Essays in Criticism.’’ By Matthew Arnold. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

7. “Letters of Matthew Arnold’”’ (1848-1888.) 
Collected and arranged by George W. E. Russell. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

8. Friendship’s. Garland.’’ By Matthew Arnold. 


Second edition. London: Smith, Elder & Co 
1897, 


By Matthew Ar- 
Elder & Oo. 1894. 
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In this way he discerned England of 
the sixties and seventies, her cramped 
thought, dulled perceptions and heated 
activity, her spasms of alternate bustle 
and torpor, her selfish industrialism 
(which, however, while it degrades the 
“submerged,” brings England into 
foreign contact), her body-worship 
(even where discipline of the mind and 
soul is concerned), her religious in- 
sularity, also, which regards God here 
as an infinite clergyman, there as an 
infinite policeman; her mechanical con- 
tent with political shifts, her pharisai- 
cal inability to imagine feelings not 
English, her set conviction that the 
universe was created for Britain to im- 
her wealth of “fire and 
her dearth of “sweetness 
and light.” He did this to enforce 
ideals—ideals all his own. It is by vir- 
tue of these that his criticisms become 
poetical. These were his aims, and 
about these there was no rose-water; 
for he sought a revolution of spirit, 
and with rose-water revolutions are 
neither made nor stayed. His over- 
niceties were those of a manner theo- 
rizing and expounding ideas, rather 
than seizing and presenting them—the 
daintily didactic modes of French 
criticism. 

What Jobn Bull craves is what Mrs. 
Micawber described as “in point of 
fact a certainty.” Certainty Arnold 
had none to give him except of his 
own clumsiness and short-comings in 
and finish of general intelli- 
gence. Some of these are permanent, 
some were ephemeral. The by-gone 
ennui of our upper “Barbarians” he ig- 
nored; the new and restless ambitions 
of our “populace” he did not pretend 
to foresee, the fresh and parasitical de- 
velopment of our once energetic ‘“‘Phil- 
istines” towards Plutocracy, towards 
apoplexy, was beyond his ken. He did 
not perceive our want of nimbleness, 
which our failures spring far 
than from mere _ intellectual 


prove, 
strength,” 


finesse 


from 


more 
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causes. Nor did he fully anticipate the 
world-wide and sweeping advance, un- 
stemmed even by insularity, of two 
elements old as the Garden of Eden— 
Doubt and Woman. But John Bull’s 
external force and failings he perceived 
clearly, with continental eyes, though 
with an English heart. Wishing, as he 
did, an ideal community, and not mere- 
ly more civilized individuals, a society 
instead of a crowd, striving to infuse 
delicacy into conscience, and con- 
science into taste, seeking for himself 
and others a rise of spirit towards com- 
pleteness, manifold renunciations, 
range, clearness, and charm of mind, 
the strainer after ideals had no scheme 
to offer. It was rather a new spirit 
that he hoped to instil, a leaven that 
he spread, an attitude that he shad- 
owed. 

“Culture,” he held, must hinge on 
“the idea of a disinterested endeavor 
to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world, and 
thus to establish a current of fresh and 
true ideas. By the very nature of 
things, as England is not all the world, 
much of the best that is known and 
thought in the world cannot be of 
English growth, must be foreign.” 
This purpose—the purpose, as Arnold 
deemed, of “Hellenism’’—was expressed 
by his favorite Joubert, much as it 
was expressed in another sphere by St. 
Paul, the purpose through trying all 
things of holding fast that which is 
good. And the means towards it must 
be a grand tour, as it were, of the 
mind. Arnold once imagined our 
“provinciality” as “the young man 
from the country.” He brought this 
“young man” of ours into contact with 
the “young man” of other countries. 
He gave the average Briton, hemmed 
in by his blank wall of huge self-com- 
placency, a chance of seeing himself 
as others see him, of making “an in- 
terior survey” of our “good selves.” 
He touched our insularity with a for- 

















eign spark, while at the same time his 
free and quiet spirit brought our own 
detachment to bear humorously on the 
Continent itself. He forced our minds 
to travel—a fruitful task; for, again to 
quote Shakespeare, “Speculation turns 
not to itself till it hath travelled, and 
married there where it may see itself.” 
He helped English politics, religion, 
and manners to observe themselves as 
a certain French school—the school 
that wants everything to be en régle— 
is now, in M. Boutmy’s book, once 
more scanning their lack of symmetry 
and proportion. He taught them to 
view their measure of spiritual and in- 
tellectual famine, as German Geist long 
ago regarded it: their haphazard or- 
ganization, as German science now 
criticises it. But it should not be for- 
gotten that another French school of 
thought has extolled these very irreg- 
ularitiesof independence and individual- 
ity, the harshnesses of which are now 
being censured by M. Taine’s disciple. 
Nor equally should we forget that by 
prerogative of these very qualities 
Arnold himself showed England to be 
the nurse of poets; whereas Heine, at 
any rate (that Heine from whom 
Arnold caught so much), exclaimed, 
“Send no poet to England.” But 
Heine was here only for a short space, 
under unfavorable auspices and at a 
time when Disraeli (who also forced us 
to travel’) observed, in “Popanilla,” we 
had “too much to do ever to think;” 
and our fogs, too, depressed the poet. 
“What,” long afterwards said Disraeli 
again, “what can you expect but a 
very serious minister in a country of 
fogs peopled by Nonconformists?” 
Doubtless, perhaps luckily, Arnold 
himself was by no means without 


11t would have been interesting to follow the 
likeness and divergences of Arnold’s views and 
those of one whose ‘‘Asiatic prose’’ sometimes 
made the critic among poets shiver. There is 
a passage in ‘‘Sybil’’ about the stock utilitarian 
with his argument of ‘“‘cheaper silk stockings’’ 
which is echoed by another in ‘“‘Culture and An- 
archy’’ (p. 146). The ideas of both respecting the 
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While he loathed 
the self-satisfaction of the smug, his 
Own passionless serenity shed some 


strong insular limits. 


airs of Olympian patronage. Much as 
he disrelished the crabbed and wither- 
ing side of Puritanism, deeply as he 
deplored all those elements which by 
forsaking the Church tended to sever 
national existence from national his- 
tory, there remained a Puritan strain 
both in his own sober strenuousness, 
and in his only fanaticism—that for 
the fastidious. His urbane shudders 
at violence and vehemence tended to re- 
coil from the kindling fires of the 
imagination; his chaste and chasten- 
ing touch grew timid of grossness to a 
fault, till, like his own Sainte-Beuve, 
he lived to find “the critic in him pre- 
vail more and more, and push out the 
poet.” So much it is well to recollect, 
and also to forget. By style, thought, 
and example, without a doubt, he 
raised our standards of writing, think- 
ing, and living. His gentle mockeries 
coaxed even while they caught the 
weak points of both sides. His persua- 
siveness still holds its international 
spell; nor will his fame, in going round 
the world, ever (as Heine railed at 
Cousin’s) begin by departing from its 
own country. The winning, lingering 
irony and “sweet reasonableness” 
strike without wounding, teach without 
preaching, and, as it were, steal into 
the being. And he owned the rare 
faculty of rendering ideas in their 
habit as they live: under his wand 
they never move awkwardly in their 
new surroundings. Carlyle’s German 
ideas often look very like Scotch 
Covenanters’; George Eliot’s speak 
sometimes with a broken accent. We 
remember, long ago, a picture in a Ger- 


*“*middle-middles,’’ ‘“‘natural rights,"’ 
“pouvoir sans savoir’’ are the same. 


and our 
Disraeli’s 


comparison of our golden youth with the Greeks 
who read no books and lived chiefly in the open 
air tallies in essence with Arnold’s ‘‘young bar- 
barians all at play,’’ and Arnold has expressed 
himself about monarchy much in the sense of 
Disraeli. 
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man illustrated paper of Mr. Glad- 
stone delivering a _ great financial 


speech: “Sir Gladstone legt das Budget 
dem Unterhause vor.” Despite the like- 
ness, the portrait was that of a Ger- 
man; and, as it fares with persons, 
so it often does with ideas. 

What Arnold realized most about the 
national mind, with all our civil free- 
dom, was its unbending stiffness. It 
is a gouty mind, stiff from generous 
diet, and testy from want of exercise. 
Our contentiousness was noticed by 
Tacitus long before civilization had 
cleared our forests without erasing our 
habits. We still worship measures 
and machinery at the expense of the 
ideas to which they lead, and for which 
they should exist. When once a “re- 
form” is “passed,” we deal with it as 
Sheridan did with his L0O.U., and 
ejaculate “Thank God, that is settled.” 
England is more the home of uneven 
character than of ideas, of discovery 
and invention and enterprise than of 
clear intelligence, of individual genius 
suspected by the community than of a 
community itself; the community is not 
social, still less what Germans style 
“genial.” It heaves and grates and 
creaks in its movement; it is random 
and incoherent; it blunders into ab- 
surdity and stumbles on success; it 
needs alertness in every direction. It 
is a work of exuberant, though of very 
northern, nature, and not of polished 
art or calculating science. 

So much we con‘rde, yet it is just 
here that we think Arnold’s pallor of 
imagination a trifle anzemic. No 
smooth and perfect community is pos- 
sible except among small peoples, and 
without some sacrifice, both of the 
many to the few on the one hand, and 
of paramount individuality to schools 
or groups on the other. It is however 
through leading and stirring personal- 
ities far more than through coteries 
of art or thought that ideals are at- 
Action can never be so har- 


tained. 
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monious as these, but it begets the 
passions and circumstances that trans- 
form them; whereas the pattern of 
“social equality” dispenses with ini- 
tiative. But Arnold well discerned 
that England at all times is more con- 
cerned with a practical present and the 
liberty to deal with it as she likes than 
with anything else; and in this M. 
Boutmy (somewhat a critic of outsides) 
agrees with him. “The world of 
ideas,’ Arnold has commented, “is the 
possible, the future,” Disraeli went 
further and called ideas “divine.” The 
want in our midst of a “root” for such 
ideas, Arnold, rightly, we think, as- 
cribes to “the want of flexibility of our 
race.” None the less, he fails to dive 
deeper. He does not stop to inquire 
whether racial complexion changes by 
being dipped in the colors or atmosphere 
of other races; whether after all the 
homeeopathic prescription may not 
prove the wisest for us; whether nation- 
al strength is not the promptest cure 
for national weakness; whether the de- 
fects of viger cannot best be remedied 
by vigor itself; whether the higher zeal 
is not the best corrective of the lower, 
and the heavenly thunder, of our plat- 
form-Boanerges. Nor does he, nor 
does M. Boutmy, adequately avow two 
real effects of our elements. First, that 
our love of bone and muscle makes, 
through the public spirit of games and 
sports, for social union, if not for so- 
cial harmony. And, secondly, that our 
crassness for ideas comes from slow- 
ness of brain and not from niggardli- 
ness of welcome. After all, Giordano 
Bruno was here; Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Beaumarchais, Mazzini 
and Marx have been here; and hither 
every political refugee and original 
genius still journeys. England is, in- 
deed, an asylum for invalid idealists 
and incurable ideas. But with our for- 
eign censors these and the like con- 
siderations fade into the background. 

The cure put forward by Arnold is 























of course the Greek spirit: one in many 
essentials so alien to the modern;? one 
which sprang from small communities 
with large leisured classes, and per- 
haps requires the same conditions for 
its revival; one which in its own in- 
tellectual line was just as exclusive as 
the Hebrew spirit in its own line of 
sublime cenduct, as the English spirit 
in its peculiar line of self-willed action; 
one for which Arnold, true here to his 
French method, demands “authority” 
and “centralization,” the very mech- 
anisms most repugnant to its politi- 
“al genius and our own. The tunic can 
searcely be fitted on the Briton at any 
time, still less by sumptuary laws. 
“Hellenism,” remarks Arnold, “which 
we have so neglected, may be liable to 
fail in moral strength and earnestness, 
but by the law of its nature 
it opposes itself to the notion of cutting 
our being in two. Essential to 
Hellenism is the impulse to the devel- 
opment of the whole man, to connect- 
ing and harmonizing all parts of him, 
perfecting all, leaving none to take 
their chance.” England is spurred into 
action by a diversity of free discussion. 
Out of opinions she determines. Opin- 
ions Arnold held should be schooled 
by ideas. He came to regard our 
liberty, energy, and industry as excel- 
lent horses ridden on the right road 
to the right goal with management, 
but as dangerous jades if ridden other- 
wise. By “culture,” he means the 
science of our horsemanship, the gym- 
nastics of the mind. “If your news- 
papers,” he exclaims, “can say what 
they like, you think you are sure of 
being well advised; that comes of your 
inaptitude for ideas, and aptitude for 
claptrap [of which he considered both 
Parliament and America as a ‘Thyes- 
tean orgy’], you can never see two 
2Goethe has noticed this most strikingly in his 
‘“‘Shakespeare und kein Ende’’ when he insists 
that the antique spirit was for the ‘‘shall,’’ 
whether as destiny or duty; the modern, for the 
“will,”’ 
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Arnold as abso- 


sides of a question.” 
lute idealist peeps out in the “two 
sides.” The mere man of ideas would 
sight two hundred. Moreover he seems 
to us mistaken in attributing our bun- 
gles to a bare “inaptitude for ideas,” 
to imperceptiveness; they arise far 
more in a practical age and commer- 
cial country with unbroken traditions, 
a country too (with due respect to Mr. 
Paul) of continuous, if broadening, 
classes, from a lack of alertness, and 
from the settled habits which indispose 
free citizens to submit to the yoke of 
science or government. And here lies 
the danger, not of his criticism, so 
often just, but of his remedies. There 
is surely as much “claptrap” latent 
among “the children of light” as pa- 
tent among “the children of the estab- 
lished fact.’”’ Steep by all means in- 
dividuals and individualities in ideas, 
and discipline them to choose, steep 
the community at large in the system 
of science—in a word reform your edu- 
cation at both ends. But do not at- 
tempt to “cultivate” your masses. 
Even if it were feasible to steep the 
community in ideas, to make the leop- 
ard change his spots, it would not 
prove expedient for the community as 
opposed to individuals. Idealism un- 
curbed by the free warfare of opinion 
on the one hand, untrammelled by 
scientific habits on the other, bas ere 
now conducted nations to anarchy, and 
chaos, and despotism. Communities 
fed on bare idealism have ere now, 
in their turn, idolized means as ends 
and made their own fetiches of “fads”; 
and if these perils lurk in untempered 
idealism, they lurk still more in theo- 
ries about ideas. England’s practical, 
untheoretic, phlegmatic way at least 
affords a choice of ideas and even of 
science in every department. But 
Arnold’s method was theoretic in the 
extreme. His manner is French, and 
French of a doctrinaire school. Its 
quest is after neither rigid science nor 
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absolute art. It seeks to point out the 
way in which ideas can be universally 
applied without taking race, person- 
ality, climate, inheritance, into suffi- 
cient account; without bringing imag- 
ination into play. German idealism— 
Geist—makes no such attempt; French 
Esprit does. Let us examine these 
words so often used, so often confused 
even by Arnold, a little more closely. 

Esprit is quickwittedness, incisive- 
ness, and clearsightedness of intellect, 
intelligence armed and equipped, dis- 
tinguishing and distinguished. Geist, 
on the other hand, that Geist which 
filled Lessing, and which Goethe made 
his own, means something more and in 
essentials different. It means soulful- 
ness of mind, the charity as well as the 
clarity of intuition; what Arnold him- 
self, not thinking, of Geist, has hinted 
in a line of his ‘““Merope”:— 


The noble thought which is alone the 
man. 


Esprit is intellect as experienced con- 
noisseur collecting. arranging ideas in 
beautiful order. Geist, more as an af- 
fectionate friend; or, to change our 
figures, Esprit is the model innkeeper 
assorting all comers, entertaining, ap- 
praising them, explaining to them 
every point of the road, disposing them 
to return, but ever mindful of his pro- 
fessional routine. Geist is the perfect 
host, discriminating, yet spontaneous, 
communicable, inspiriting; putting all 
his guests at ease, personally attractive 
quite apart from his rank or garb. 
There is far more imagination about 
Geist than about Esprit; far less of 
direct teaching; and in imagination re- 
sides a perceptive sympathy, the fel- 
lowship of realized neighborhood. 
Esprit constantly treats persons from 
the standpoint of movements or cur- 
rents, and is less able to embody ideas 
and causes as individuals. This can 


be mar.:ed in the way which French 
lucidity chooses for handling all that 
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affects freedom. The French liberty— 
however hymned and adored—remains 
something outside the citizen, some- 
thing dependent on systems that do 
things for him. Even the sentimental 
Rousseau demands and invents a 
theory, a scheme of ideas. And in this 
regard it is strange to note how many 
leaders of Esprit have themselves been 
pedagogues. Such for a time was 
Rousseau himself, so were Joubert and 
Sainte-Beuve. So has been M. Bout- 
my. Esprit lectures, as did Arnold, on 
ideas. How removed from the old 
German bias, which in despair of gain- 
ing political liberty sought a metaphys- 
ical and musical or a poetical freedom 
in its own dreamy “inner-conscious- 
ness”! How removed from our own, 
which exacts liberty in action! How 
different, too, its methods from Heine’s 
idea pictures—from that famous one, 
translated by Arnold, which portrays 
English liberty as the lawful wife, who 
however may one day be sold at Smith- 
field; French liberty as the petted mis- 
tress who may at any moment be for- 
saken in caprice, but German liberty 
as the old grandmother, whom the Ger- 
man will never quite abandon; “for 
her he will always keep a nook by the 
chimney-corner where she can tell her 
fairy stories to the listening children.” 
Here we have more than imaginative 
wit; we have imaginative humor, imag- 
inative pathos. For pathos, Esprit 
proper has no room. And yet Arnold 
only says of this very passage, “What 
wit in that saying which everyone has 
heard!” 

Goethe himself has acknowledged 
these properties of Geist. Asked 
whether that word had been rightly 
translated by Esprit, he replied that 
Geist wag dme in addition. And in his 
“Bildung und Umbildung Organischen 
Naturen,” “How few,” he observes, 
“feel themselves inspired by what is 
purely intellectual! Our senses, our 
feelings, our moods wield far greater 

















power over’ us; and with justice, for 
the human call is for action, not for 
contemplation.” Goethe addressed a 
disunited nation split into small com- 
munities, one too whose freedom of 
thought has always been more forward 
than its freedom of action. By Geist 
he gave it a mental centre of union. To 
what has even Geist led united Ger- 
many, just because of inertness in 
political initiative? To a narrow caste- 
militarism, more jealous now even than 
when Arnold first observed it, to so- 
cial disunion, and hampered movement; 
to a rudeness and an inequality—in a 
word to a “Philisterei’ far exceed- 
ing any that Arnold arraigned in our 
midst. 

How, again, was Esprit native to 
France? By that knack for neatness, 
that emotion and sentiment (rather 
than enthusiasm) for system and cen- 
tralization, for “college rules,” which 
have always distinguished her, under 
all her forms of government. And to 
what has it conducted the people of 
courtesy and conversation? To a 
preponderancy of the épicier, the Phil- 
istine unmatched before; to a dearth 
of commanding individuality and self- 
reliance, after which in her heart of 
hearts she still sighs—to level, uncum- 
bered parterres, well trimmed by paid 
gardeners. These things are matters 
of race tradition and climate, points 
on- which M. Boutmy dwells, it seems 
to us, with appropriateness. You can- 
not transplant them here any more 
than the weather. Voltaire, the quin- 
tessence of esprit, observed of our 
style that, whereas the Frenchman 
said all he could, the Englishman said 
all he wished. England has her im- 
measurable Shakespeare, and Voltaire 
termed him “un sauvage ivre.” It was 
once remarked that a variety of tastes 
is excellent, because otherwise we 
should have no mixed biscuits. That 


is England all over—variety and mixed 
biscuits. 


But Arnold wants to civilize 
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us by sweet uniformity and the very 
best biscuits only, by ambrosia. 

Taste is the standard of Esprit, and 
taste is the method of Arnold’s ‘“cul- 
ture” even when he expounds Geist, 
which is often erratic and may be ac- 
tually slipshod. Esprit in a dressing- 
gown! The idea is preposterous, but 
old German Geist, among its mists of 
tobacco-smoke, is constantly in “Schla- 
frock” and slippers—not in the “grand 
style’ at all. And yet the humaner 
methods of Geist, of soulfulness of 
mind, intuition, suit the rough edges and 
sharp angles of what Mr. Gilbert would 
call “our Island way,” far better, will 
more readily rub against them aright 
than the methods of Esprit. Arnold, 
however, wants to transfigure our 
senses, our feelings, our moods, less by 
weaning them from their native brutal- 
ity and narrowness, by winning them 
to their own best possibilities, than by 
converting them into accord with 
“right-reason,” by the “free and dis- 
interested play of the mind”; by “‘cul- 
ture,” in whose pile-carpeted halls 
energy and passion must hush their 
abashed footfalls, and from whose 
catalogued art-treasures prejudice may 
be schooled to choose. After our din 
of tempest Arnold demands the still 
small voice. From the tumult of ac- 
tion and the selfishness of industrial- 
ism he stands aloof. He finds the 
traffic both of life and letters con- 
gested; he would have it regulated by 
a constable turned philosopher. Not 
that Arnold himself is systematic. He, 
as both Mr. Russell and Mr. Paul point 
out, disclaimed any such desire in his 
Socratic, his “easy, sinuous, unpolemi- 
cal way” of discussing things; but his 
whole criticism is based on theory, and 
his very repetitions, complained of by 
Mr. Paul, are academic, the repetitions 
of a lecturer. All this part of him is 
Esprit, not Geist. The French influence 
fell on him—a nursling of his father, 
Oxford, and Wordsworth—long before 
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the German. Of Esprit he is indeed 
the stepson. Even in “Friendship’s 
Garland,” surely his happiest if lightest 
prose, and expressly purporting to 
bring Geist into collision with the cus- 
toms of English classes, is it Geist that 
he interprets? In Arnold’s irony there 
is very seldom that note of pathos 
which often endears Heine’s; although 
when he is not ironical his Lucretian 
love for the awe and the balm of out- 
side nature drew with it a constant 
sense of the bitter drop in the de- 
licious cup. 

This occasional want of imaginative 
sympathy with what he teases stamps 
his excellent burlesque of the radical 
‘“‘middle-middles’* in the person of 
“Mr. Bottles”; and Arnold had this 
particular class on his nerves and 
brain, “Arminius” does not put much 
soul into his scorn; there is none of 
that mixture of tears and laughter 
which makes Heine’s account of the 
veteran Elector’s abdication, for in- 
stance, touching as well as ludicrous, 
both moving and illuminating. Nor 
does Arnold try to realize the plight 
of Bottles, as even ‘“Teufelsdréckh” 
would have done, as Heine realized 
that of the “great child amusing itself 
with its Christmas tree”; or as, in an- 
other department, Goethe realized 
Byron for Germany. In another essay 
—‘The Incompatibles’—Arnold has 
bantered the Conservative Bottles as 
well, and has further exhibited the 
whole Bottles in triple extract. He has 
shown us Dickens’ three varieties of 
the grinding “Mr. Creakle,” the self- 
righteous “Mr. Murdstone,” the jocu- 
lar “Mr. Quinion”’; -he might have 
added that Philistine with six fingers 
on each podgy hand, and six toes on 
each self-reliant foot, the staff of 
whose spear of paltry prejudice is like 

2Arnold-has elsewhere defined this class with 
some difficulty as all between the two extremes 
of manual toil and inherited fortune. Disraeli 


defined it—better, we think—in one of his 
‘our urban population.”’ 


speeches as 
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a Wweaver’s beam—Mr. Podsnap. He 
has painted stupidity without simplic- 
ity, easiness without freedom, austerity 
without earnestness. But he has not 
shown us how consumedly Bottles 
bores himself as well as others, how 
enthusiastically he might hail a de- 
liverer. He has viewed Bottles much 
as Voltaire did another type of our 
insularity in his “Princesse de Baby- 
lone.” “Fizz, fizz, bang, bang, that is 
what I call forming a man,” is Ar- 
nold’s caustic version of the train- 
ing at the “Lycurgus Academy, Peck- 
ham.” But Geist would have lovered 
over the ironies which attend rule-of- 
thumb “science” and the equipment of 
a restaurant waiter when crammed 
into the maw of retail-mettled “Self- 
Help.” Again, “I read the ‘Star,’” 
smiles Arnold, “for wisdom and 
charity, the ‘Daily Telegraph’ for taste 
and style.” This is a mot, a word of 
Esprit: Geist, however, does peep forth 
with quite Heinesque suddenness 
throughout the succeeding immortal 
chapter on Corinthian journalism, on 
“Life,” as Mr. G. A. Sala says, “A 
Dream.” Arnold would probably twit 
us with an invincible leaning towards 
“the bathos” for naming in the same 
breath Bottles, Byron, and “Cousin 
Michel” (the Teuton John Bull), but 
Bottles after all is a living man and 
brether, and Arnold has made him so. 
Do not let us be misunderstood. 
Arnold displays Geist in a hundred pas- 
sages, nor least in delineating the 
boorish Prussian official side of Armin- 
ius himself. He shows it in such sen- 
tences as “At Soli I imagine they did 
not talk of Solecisms.” He shows it 
supremely when he interprets rather 
than examines, as in that “exquisite 
address to Oxford” wisely singled out 
by Mr. Paul: 


Beautiful city, so venerable, so love- 
so serene. And yet steeped 
in sentiment as she lies, spreading her 




















gardens to the moonlight, and whis- 
pering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the middle age, who 
will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever calling us nearer 
to the true goal of all of us, to the 
ideal, to perfection—to beauty, in a 
word, which is only truth seen from 
another side—nearer, perhaps, than all 
the science of Tiibingen? 


In these few strokes we feel the 
glamor of the past as a humanizing, a 
softening influence, we feel Oxford’s 
power to mitigate the middle class 
through the Middle Age. And of the 
religious insularity of that age itself 
he has elsewhere painted for us an- 
other impression in another vein, but 
equally rich in Geist. It occurs in a 
place claiming for Spinoza (whom 
Arnold, how ever, never grasped even 
with the forcible half-sight of Froude) 
something of the “beatific vision’: 


It is true one may say to the wise 
and devout Christian, Spinoza’s is not 
your conception of beatitude, and can- 
not satisfy you, but whose conception 
of beatitude would you accept as satis- 
fying? Not even that of the devoutest 
of your fellow-Christians. Fra Angeli- 
co, the sweetest and most inspired of 
devout souls, has given us, in his great 
picture of the Last Judgment, his con- 
ception of beatitude. The elect are go- 
ing round in a ring on long grass under 
laden fruit-trees; two of them, more 
restless than the others, are flying up 
a battlemented street—a street blank 
with all the ennui of the middle ages. 
Across a gulf is visible, for the delecta- 
tion of the saints, a blazing cauldron 
in which Beelzebub is sousing the 
damned. ... 


In his book-criticism, as in his criti- 
cism of life, there is abundance, it is 
true, of that quality which Heine 
describes as the recognition of the 
dead faces in “the Morgue of litera- 
ture.” None the less Arnold’s instru- 


ment is mainly intellectual, and it is 
just bare intellect that will never 
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change a whole community, especially 
in England, where, if a jingle may be 
forgiven, the appeal must always be 
made more to the national side than 
to the rational. An idea may run away 
with Germany—though never into 
spontaneous practice. France is al- 
ways running away into action with 
an idea; it is a Gretna Green marriage. 
But such elopements are alien to the 
British child of hard-and-fast habit, 
who must wed an idea after obstinate 
deliberation, with some chance of 
profit, in the light of day, accompanied 
by the conventions of gifts, food, and 
speeches, before that idea can move 
him this way or that. 

Nor has Arnold escaped another half- 
confusion, besides that between Geist 
and Esprit, in his methods of pursuing 
foreign patterns. Harping on the “dis- 
interested play of free intelligence,” 
he frequently tells us that we ought, 
as did Goethe, “to see things as they 
really are’; though, curiously enough, 
he has qualified this by observing that 
what Goethe asked of everything was 
“But is it really so, is it so to me?” 
a very different matter, and a manner 
“subjective,” modern more than an- 
tique. This quest after what Goethe 
termed the “Hiibschobjectiv” arose 
not from Goethe's critical so much as 
his creative instinct, and was by him 
applied not to life as Arnold applies it, 
but to the ideals of Greek art. Individ- 
uals can be artists, but never a large 
community. Arnold, by his perpetual 
use of this formula, wants to create an 
art out of common life, to make of 
English society a Greek art. French 
Esprit, also, wishes to regulate a social 
art by harmonies and unities. But 
Goethe’s aim was to bring the strong, 
simple, and supple spirit of Greek art 
to bear on individual life, and to 
modify what is cut-and-dried in its 
routine. And in this regard again 
Arnold has made still one more slip. 
He says that Goethe called the English 
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“pedants.” When Goethe used a word 
which so ill fits us, yet so well the 
Prussian attitude, he was probably 
thinking of English red-tape officialism 
and its treatment of Napoleon. Such 
one-sided pronouncements of censors 
calling the Englishman to see himself 
as others see him, we may meet by 
retorting Goethe’s own “But is it really 
so? Is it so to me?’ Arnold has 
never given us the larger pronounce- 
ment made by Goethe of that England 
which he had never visited. After 
noticing that at Weimar (as indeed al- 
Ways anywhere) young England be- 
haved “as if they were universal mas- 
ters and as if the whole world be- 
longed to them,” that “these young 
Insulars” were “dangerous” to the 
peace of the sentimental and clinging 
Friiulein, Goethe warmly admires them 
“as complete men, even if complete 
fools”; he strongly praises their sense 
of personal freedom, their early con- 
sciousness too of national glory; and 
from the presence of such influences 
in their schools he draws an inference 
wholly opposed to Arnold’s. German 
education, even then, he says, is 
“policed”; and it is “tame”; it tries to 
drive out “wildness and originality,” 
whereas English youth develops freely 
and respects itself because from the 
first it is respected. So we see that 
Arnold’s own conversance with some 
of his foreign models is not always 
full. In trifling details there are 
many instances. Arnold says (and Mr. 
Paul following him) that of Heine 
Goethe remarked “It is love he lacks.” 
Goethe never said anything so stupid 
of Heine; he said it of Platen, whom 
it fitted. And Mr. Paul, so perceptive, 
so sensible, so accurate and lucid in 
things English, falls with his leader 
into a few of the same ditches. He 
notes, for example, that Goethe called 


*Eckermann, iii. p. 171. 
‘Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has recently men- 
tioned a coarse comment by Carlyle on this very 
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Spinoza “a God-intoxicated man.” It 
was Novalis repeating Lavater, not 
Goethe, that so entitled him; be im- 
pugns Arnold’s own comparison of 
Heine with Byron; neither of them at 
any rate tells us that Heine so com- 
pared himself. 

In profiting by foreign surveys of 
ourselves we ought to be quite certain 
how we are regarded. In applying 
ideas of Goethe or Heine or Rousseau 
or Renan, it is well to be sure of our 
authors’ exact intention. Goethe’s 
ideas were not always precisely what 
Arnold imagined; still less has he com- 
pletely seized the message of Heine— 
so much more “modern” than Goethe, 
the very psalmist of modern feeling, 
though Arnold in his expounding vein 
declares that on him more than on any 
other successor the mantle of Goethe 
fell Swift, of course, suggested 
Arnold’s “sweetness and light”; Swift 
and Arbuthnot the allegory of the 
brawl in Cripplegate. But from Heine 
Arnold took, besides his use of the 
phrase “Philistine,” his ideas of 
“Hellenism” and “Hebraism,” with 
many turns of his peculiar irony. Let 
us glance at these in their order. We 
shall be able, by the way, to see our- 
selves somewhat as M. Boutmy sees 
us, to view a few of those characteris- 
tics which still offend or perplex the 
Continent; while, at the same time, 
we shall find how much Arnold’s own 
irony—his most effective weapon—was 
indebted to Heine’s. We have already 
hinted some of the directions in which 
it often differs. In others, Heine’s 
worst side, the side of sardonic ran- 
cour, it differs entirely. 

Arnold was unaware of how the 


term “Philistine” crept into German 
parlance. It was through a sixteenth- 
century “Town-and-Gown” skirmish. 


The students rushed out crying death 


mistake made by Arnold. 
manner that seems congenial 
would have disgusted Goethe. 


It vilifies Heine in a 
to Carlyle but 




















to the “Philistines,” and in the noisy 
assurance that they were the riotous 
children of light. “Sweet reasonable- 
ness” and elegant neutrality hardly 
find their places here. Arnold, as we 
have said, had classes on the brain: 
to a class he applied this term. Not 
so Heine, who applied it to every sort 
of wooden mind, and to pedants more- 
over who mistook theories and routine 
for ideas and action—to the “Philister 
in Sonntag’s-récklein”—the frock- 
coated variety. More especially did he 
apply it to the spurious patriotism 
which precluded Germany from being 
on terms with France, a good under- 
standing with whom he protested in 
his will had been one of his chief en- 
deavors. Arnold applied “Philistine” 
to a vulgar and unintelligent bowr- 
geoisie. He granted them their sober 
and strenuous virtues, but he pointed 
out that of these qualities England 
was an Eldorado, and that what was 
needed was their counterpoise, “flexi- 
bility,” “disinterested play of free in- 
telligence,” and the like. He laid 
further stress on what might be styled 
the Ghetto aspect of that puritanism 
which had so long excluded them from 
the theatre, and now in the long spell 
of reaction threatened to make them 
the coarsest friends, as once they were 
the coarsest enemies, of art. In like 
manner M. Boutmy finds among us an 
original richness and waywardness, a 
self-absorbed force, but a poverty in 
refinement, acumen, and considerate- 
ness, in the faculties that make com- 
munities harmonious. Be it so. It is, 
however, the very intellectual short- 
sightedness of our dogged industry 
that has been able to produce event- 
ually a considerable leisured class—a 
class that remains the great lack of 
America, that class too which is capa- 
ble of nurturing the thoughtful 
minority, the “remnant” of whose 
merits Arnold in his latest phase spoke 
with such hopeful certainty. For the 
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defects of the “Philistine” qualities 
Arnold propounded however one really 
practical remedy. His remedies are 
unpractical as a rule—the cutting 
away of entail, for example, as a step 
towards social equality, the expropria- 
tion of “bad” landlords by an impartial 
Inquisition as a solution of the Irish 
difficulty; rural self-government (which 
has happened) for the stupidity of 
Hodge gaping each Sunday over his 
stile. But Arnold’s antidote in this 
case was one of which he was ad- 
mirably fitted to judge. He desired 
good public schools for the small trad- 
ing classes. On the other hand, even 
here he still stood on continental 
ground. He wanted these schools 
through State interference, while all 
the time those grammar-schools existed 
ready to hand, the subsequent revival 
of which has given a great impetus to 
middle-class education: and it might 
perhaps have been more relevant had 
Arnold demanded the cheapening and 
betterment of our great public schools. 
In any case, however, education will 
mellow, but it cannot transform. Our 
“vulgarized middle-class” can certainly 
never be conciliated to ideas by mixing 
with our upper and “materialized bar- 
barians.” Since Arnold wrote, the two 
have largely mingled, with the result 
that their respective “vulgarity” and 
“materialism” have tended to exchange 
places. A free and industrial Empire 
continues to consider business to mean 
civilization and comfort to be progress. 
And as the growing prosperity of the 
middle-upper class has mad¢ it more 
and more a governing class, the old 
cheeriness of British self-sufficiency 
has waned. Nor has increased com- 
munication made this risen section a 
whit more communicable. Indeed, 
where once our higher class was con- 
descending, it and this class it has 
included begin to be morose. 

But Arnold always rightly recognized 
as characteristics of every part of the 
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community the British justice, the 
British honesty, and the British good 
humor—our fair play, fair dealing, and 
fair temper. M. Boutmy does not 
dwell adequately on these features. 
But he does dwell on what Arnold 
touched incidentally with respect to 
Ireland, on what Disraeli emphasized 
throughout our foreign relations, and 
with regard also to Ireland’s real wish 
to be governed—our failure to put our- 
selves in the place of alien races. The 
Englishman on the whole lacks imagi- 
nation, the power to visualize things 
unseen. He deems every one of his 
native clouds big with blessings, ripe 
to break on every foreign head. When 
the foreign head is ungrateful for the 
beneficent shower, and only catches 
cold, the Englishman stares disdainful- 
ly, asks for what, umbrellas were 
created, and thanks God that he is not 
even as this foreigner. 


Tor it’s greatly to his credit, 
And he himself has said it, 
That, in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman. 


What we doubt is the power of any 
“culture” to implant imagination, 
which must be inborn. But M. Boutmy 
is surely mistaken in attributing to the 
French—Arnold’s idols of Esprit—an in- 
tense sympathy with outside races. 
In French sentiment, it is true, and on 
French paper, sympathy with the “op- 
pressed” is in melting evidence. But 
contracted, orderly, vulgarized, ma- 
terialized, pulpited, prosperous Eng- 
land makes the collections and sup- 
plies the funds. Nor, we take it, are 
Algeria and Madagascar the happiest 
instances of generously understanding 
others. 

Dngland does not in the main “un- 
derstand” an unEnglish tempera- 


ment, but she does know how to rule 
it with justice as well as strength, to 
correct without kicking it. 


Where M. 
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Boutmy seems to us on firmer ground 
is in pointing to aversion to theory as 
a special trait of Englishmen. It is 
exactly the theoretical strain in Ar- 
nold’s teaching that, joined to his dis- 
gust for yvehemence, will never recom- 
mend it to the mass. 

From Heine Arnold also derived his 
“Hebraism” and “Hellenism,” together 
with something of his dictum that re- 
ligion is morality touched with emo- 
tion. Here, again, Arnold’s employ- 
ment of these ideas is narrower and 
more specific Heine’s. Heine 
used them as “a protestant of the 
flesh” with regard to the double spirit 
of the Renaissance, the spirit of the 
body and that of the soul. Arnold uses 
them not of art and religion, but of 
“culture” and “conduct,” of mental 
and moral power; while, as was his 
wont, he pressed them against the one- 
sidedness of the Nonconformist con- 
science, and of industrial competition. 
Heine, however, did expressly say that 
the Puritans and the Scotch Calvinists 
“judaised.” Arnold too has said, re- 
peating Heine, that “the great middle 
class of this country . . . made 
choice for its spirit to live at one point, 

. entered the prison of puritanism, 
and had the key turned upon its spirit 
there for two hundred years.” This 
was true when Arnold wrote it. It is 
not quite so true now. Our puritan 
classes during the last thirty years 
have been “seeing life’ with a ven- 
geance; Brixton and Ibsen are met to- 
gether, Salem and Corelli have kissed 
each other. While, as we have said, 
an upper fringe of our “Philistines” 
has blended with our “Barbarians,” 
two fresh developments are still in proc- 
ess. On the one hand our “populace” 
has become less brutal, but also far 
less amenable to religion; while its own 
upper portion in its turn comes in con- 
stant contact with the “Philistine” 
class above it, so that the “Philistines” 
themselves grow less earnest and more 


than 














material—more addicted like the “Bar- 
barians” to sport and food, less con- 
cerned, like the populace, with the dis- 


cipline of creeds. And, on the other 
hand, a novel class has arisen, whose 
wealth ranks it with our “Barbarians,” 
but whose gambling influence is fast 
tainting every section alike. These are 
our mushroom millionaires, financiers 
who exert great political power without 
assuming great political duties—the 
class that we have styled apoplectics— 
bloated apoplectics over a tawdry 
gaming-table. 

But to Heine Arnold owed, besides 
the ideas of his phrases, his unrhymed 
metres, and, above all, much of his 
ironical wit. Let us cull a few speci- 
mens :— 


The newspapers a short time ago 
contained an account of the suicide of 
a Mr. Smith who, it was said, 
“labored under the apprehension that 
he would come to poverty, and that he 
was eternally lost.” And when I read 
these words, it occurred to me that the 
poor man who came to such a mourn- 
ful end was, in truth, a kind of type— 
by the selection of his two grand ob- 
jects of concern, by their isolation from 
everything else and their juxtaposition 
to one another—of all the strongest, 
most respectable, and most representa- 
tive part of our nation. 


Again: 


° That beautiful sentence Sir 
Daniel Gooch quoted to the Swindon 
workmen, and which I treasure as 
Mrs. Gooch’s Golden Rule, or the 
Divine injunction, “Be ye perfect,” 
done into British—the sentence Sir 
Daniel Gooch’s mother repeated to him 
every morning before going to work, 
“Ever remember, my dear Dan, that 
you should look forward to being some 
day manager of that concern”’—this 
fruitful maxim is perfectly fitted to 
shine forth in the heart of the Hyde 
Park rough also, and to be his guiding 
star during life. 


Once more: 
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I know (says “Arminius’’) our Ger- 
man constitutionalism pretty well. It 
comes up to the throne. With fullest 
heart-devotion we approach Prussia’s 
king reverently beseeching him to turn 
away his unconstitutional ministries. 
Prussia’s gracious king gives a grunt, 
and administers a sound kick to his 
petitioner’s behind, who then departs 
singing in fervent tones, “Hoch! for 
king and fatherland.” 


Again: 


I do not class him with the great 
masters of human thought and human 
literature—Plato, Shakespeare, Confu- 
cius, Charles Dickens. Sala, like as his 
disciples, has studied in the book of 
the world even more than in the world 
of books. He blends the airy 
epicureanism of the salons of Augustus 


with the full-bodied gaiety of our 
English cider-cellar. 
And 

Delicacy! Surely I have heard that 


word before. Yes! Before I knew 
Sala, before I wrote for that infernal 
paper, before I called Dixon’s style 
lithe and sinewy. 


Finally, his familiar sesthetic horror 
at the hideousness of “Coles’ Truss 
Manufactory” :— 


. . . And yet, Arminius, I have a 
tenderness for that manufactory. It, 
with other things in London like it, is 
one of my favorite arguments for the 
immortality of the soul. Re- 
member what is told us of the statue 
of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias. It 
was life enough to have seen it. Fe- 
licity had then reached its consumma- 
tion, the spirit could grasp no more, 
and the man might end. And what, 
therefore, I ask, must not be in store 
for the British ratepayer who in his 
life has only seen the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s statue and Coles’ truss manu- 


factory? His felicity must surely be 
yet to come. Somewhere beyond the 
grave. 


So, too, with that satirical, if perhaps 
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misplaced, figure of the “Philistine” 
philoprogenitive who has only to ap- 
pear before the great Judge with his 
twelve children in his hand to ensure 
salvation, or of the “great Atlantic 
rope, with a Philistine at each end of 
it, babbling inutilities,” or of Mr. Lowe 
as Pangloss; and indeed the whole 
range of “Friendship’s Garland.” 
These are as distinctly echoed from 
Heine as is Sterndale Bennett’s music 
from Mendelssohn. 

The fact is that Arnold’s message is 
one for individuals, and not, as he in- 
sisted, for communities. “Culture,” he 
said, “to be real must be general;’ 
“we English,’ he said, “have no idea 
of ‘the State.’” But it is because our 
culture is a leaven, not the Jump, be- 
cause our “state” is never allowed to 
become bureaucratic, that England re- 
mains England. The remedy both for 
stupid zeal and for sensual apathy lies, 
to our mind, as we have urged, far 
more in higher zeal, quickened respon- 
sibility, and quickening leadership, 
in personality and imagination act- 
ing on common traditions and institu- 
tions. 

Arnold, the man of ideas, was doomed 
to drudge on uncongenial paths. He 
did so courageously, amiably, uncom- 
plainingly; and, to quote a line which 
he disliked, out of his stony griefs 
Bethel he raised. He practised his 
own higher precepts; it is through his 
ideals that he shines. With duty 
neither Geist nor Esprit is concerned; 
Arnold was always concerned with 
them. “The Kingdom of God,” he has 
said, “the grand object of Jesus Christ, 
the grand object ‘of Christianity, is 
mankind raised as a whole into har- 
mony with the true and abiding law 
of man’s being, living as we were 
meant to live.” There is a grand ideal 
uttered in the “grand style,” the style, 
as he termed it, “of the centre.” The 


counsel of perfection chosen by Mr. 
Russell in his admirable and intimate 
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monograph, that if every one would 
mend one, there would be more true 
Christianity in the world, is another 
ennobling ideal. Arnold’s own unselfish- 
ness of “culture,” his wish to exalt our 
valleys, to make the crooked among us 
straight, his desire for severity to one- 
self, to “let each day be critic on the 
last,” his real sympathy with the 
squalid suffering that depressed and 
shocked him on his daily rounds; his 
endeavor, too, in criticising literature 
not only to achieve Voltaire’s standard 
of criticism as an art (one far beyond 
the starched formalities of Fontenelle, 
or, long afterwards, the slashing cer- 
tainties of Macaulay), but also (though 
with far less faculty than Hazlitt) to 
achieve Steele’s humaner standard— 
“to seize the sense and soul of a book,” 
the true ring, too, of his patriotism 
that wanted the Continent to respect 
England's voice, disregarded when he 
wrote—all these were stars by which 
his own hard course was guided. His 
was not alone the stoic’s resignation 
or the sunniness of the epicurean; for 
him “Thy will be done” meant actively, 
spiritually “Thy Kingdom come.” 
Herein lies his service to us all. He 
did fine things without observation 
among’ us, and he expressed them 
finely, while his bright humor and keen 
insight held up their polished mirror 
to our dulnesses and foibles. He 
pleaded for the “light and healing of 
Apollo” against the red heats, the jarr- 
ing clangor, and lameness of Vulcan. 
Our “Middles” naturally did not relish 
being pictured as if they were bagmen 
chaffering or chaffing over their grog, 
smacking gross lips in the snuggery of 
their commercial room. Our upper 
class—our “Lumpingtons”’—did not 
relish being presented as superan- 
nuated masters of deportment piping 
in the market-place to surly children 
who would no longer dance. Our 
“Reverend Esau Hittalls” did not 
relish being figured as ignorance mili- 

















tant, the favored volunteers of folly; 
nor our political optimists, when they 
appeared as advertising agents of 
quack nostrums. And none of these 
relished being told that the populace 
went “brutalized” and besotted alike 
through their busybodying and their 
neglect; that none of their good inten- 
tions were Good Samaritans to a way- 
farer robbed and wounded in our 
graceless desert. But all must have 
acknowledged the radiance of the 
horizon above the glinting ripples of 
his expostulation. All, at any rate, 
must now feel that he consecrated 
“culture,” that he urged it 


On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God. 


And all who have read his correspond- 
ence must confess that he himself in 
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secret silence stretched forth his wist- 
ful hands towards the sacred banks of 


“the further shore,” as he sang in 
cadences among his loveliest: 


Haply the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream— 

May acquire if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

And the width of the waters, the hush 


As it draws to the ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of man on its breast, 
As the pale waste widens around him, 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night 

wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 





. AN 


On April 22, I started on a sledge ex- 
pedition into Robertson Bay for the 
purpose of exploring the southern shore 
of this large and interesting Antarctic 
Bight, which stretches into the South 
Polar continent some thirty miles. This 
was the first sledge expedition ever 
undertaken in the Antarctic regions, so 
I had not the experiences of any other 
explorer in those regions to benefit by. 

The ice in the Bight was some two 
~ feet thick near our main camp at Cape 
Adair, so I thought I might venture 
the undertaking without too much risk, 
especially as the temperature had been 
sinking quicker than the sun, and the 
Antarctic winter stood before our 
“camp door.” 

I took with me Bernacchi, Fougner 
and the Lapp Savio, instruments, 
provisions for twenty days, twenty 
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sledge dogs, and one small collapsible 
boat. 

We left the main camp about 11 
A.M., and proceeded along the shore 
line to the east of the Bight. The 
coast-line on both sides of the Bight 
consists of bold cliffs of basaltic rocks, 
which rise perpendicularly out of the 
ocean to a height of about five hundred 
feet, whence the rocks continue to rise 
to an elevation of five thousand feet, 
under a very steep gradient. There 
appears no beach or strand at the foot 
of the perpendicular mountain walls, 
where they rise from the polar ocean, 
and when we had left the camp we 
had entirely to depend upon that large 
ice sheet which covered the sea as far 
as the eye could reach. But the sur- 
face of the ice over which we had to 
travel was very rough. Large heaps 
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of ice-blocks were stowed together 
under those big screwings which had 
taken place during a recent gale. We 
had hard work to get along, and pro- 
ceeded but slowly. Towards dark we 
ran on to much thinner ice than we 
had travelied over for the last few 
hours, at no place was it more than 
one foot thick, and as we went on- 
wards we encountered several channels 
in the ice sheet, so we had to wind 
our way as best we could. Just at 
dark it began to blow lightly, and I 
did not like the look of the air towards 
the south, it had an evil appearance, 
and as the barometer began to sink I 
seriously considered our chances in 
case rough weather were to surprise 
us. I could discover open water no- 
where towards the horizon and al- 
though the ice was rather thinner than 
I had expected I ‘entertained no serious 
fears in regard to the ice that carried 
us. I made a short halt at about 7 
P.M. and consulted with my men 
about our situation. 

Most of them advised me to proceed, 
whilst I had discovered a very small 
ice-covered beach under the perpen- 
dicular walls of the mountains just as 
it grew dark and thought it advisable 
to pitch camp there during the night if 
possible. A peculiar presentiment had 
taken hold of me. I had that certain 
feeling of approaching danger which 
as accurate as a_ sensitive 
barometer with some individuals in 
regions where the forces of nature 
always are on the watch for lives. So 
we steered towards the mountain wall, 
which even after dark appeared black- 
er than the surroundings. Out on the 
sea there seemed to dwell some light 
over the icefields long after the sun 
had sunk, It was, however, an un- 
dark night, the sky was 


becomes 


usually 


covered, not one star was sightable, 
and we had some difficulty in finding 
the little beach. 

However, after reaching the perpen- 
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dicular walls of the land we followed 
the coast-line until we struck a small 
beach, if it may be so called. It was 
the lower part of a slope some thirty 
feet high, and was formed of gravel 
detached from the perpendicular basalt 
wall, The beach or foot of this slope 
was six feet broad and hung about 
two feet over the water. The surface 
of the little beach was covered with 
ice, and it was with considerable diffi- 
culty that we managed to pitch our 
tent and fasten our sledges before 
thinking of rest. The barometer con- 
tinued to sink, the sledge dogs seemed 
unnaturally wide awake and the Lapp 
unusually quiet. This, besides my own 
feeling of uneasiness, left no doubt 
with me in regard to an approaching 
gale. Bernacchi took first watch. Be- 
fore turning in I told him to wake me 
if something unusual should occur. 
At midnight Bernacchi awoke me, and 
I turned out of my bag to take the 
watch. 

The night was pitch dark, if possible 
darker than when I had turned into 
my bag, and then it was difficult to 
see anything but objects quite close. 

Soon I heard snoring from the tent; 
but I noticed that the dogs did not 
settle, but kept on moving about, shift- 
ing from one place of rest to another. 
About half-past one there came some 
heavy gusts of wind from the south, 
and half an hour later a distant roar 
reached my ear. Still I thought it pos- 
sible that this was a heavy screwing 
going on in the icefields far out at 
sea, and did not think it necessary to 
raise any alarm or wake the others 
who slept peacefully in the little silk 
tent. At three there came some gusts 
of wind which nearly carried away the 
tent, without, however, waking those 
who slept in the reindeer bags. 

At 3.30 there blew a strong gale from 
the south, which increased in strength 
every minute, while the thunder in the 
ice had become appalling. I now was 














convinced that the noise came from the 
south, but still thought that it was 
caused by heavy screwing. At four 
o’clock A.M. our desperate situation 
dawned suddenly upon me. 

The thunder from the south ad- 
vanced upon us—it was evident that 
the ice was breaking up! No sooner 
had I realized this than I noticed a 
very black—blue-black—streak low 
down out in the darkness, and while 
I looked I discovered something white 
that rose high up and fell, and then 
disappeared. The thunder and crash- 
ing of the ice masses was now very 
strong. Scarcely had I roused my com- 
rades before the raging ocean waves 
were plainly seen about a minute off 
our little camp. No time was to be 
lost. In a second I saw it all and 
knew that we would have to seek 
safety up on the steep gravel slope, 
under the perpendicular mountain wall. 
But this was covered with a mail of 
ice, and it was almost impossible to 
ascend, although it was only thirty 
feet high. Before we had time to 
strike camp the spray from the raging 
waves flew over us and soaked us 
through and through. While each of 
the others caught some food and a tent 
and began to craw! up the steep slope, 
I cut the ropes by which the dogs were 
tied to the sledges, as well as the ropes 
by which we had laced the little col- 
lapsible canvas boat to the sledges. 

When I had done this I made a line 
fast in the canvas boat, and bolted up 
after the others with the end of the 
rope and some sleeping bags. Thirty 
feet above the sea we found a very 
narrow ledge on the top of the slope. 
The wind had blown the snow against 
the mountain wall, and so it had been 
thrown back a little, where it formed 
a hard comb, leaving a kind of gallery 
about four feet wide. Here we 
dropped all the provisions we had been 
able to save. In the meanwhile the 
gale had increased to a_ hurricane. 
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Large seas dashed against the little 
beach beneath us, which by each hit of 
the breakers became smaller. Half of 
it consisted mainly of ice, and all this 
was soon torn loose and followed the 
progress of the gale into the darkness. 
The seas took more atid more posses- 
sion of that which was left of our 
camping-place. 

We had to be quick if we wanted to 
save more of our outfit, and our can- 
vas boat. So we made repeated dashes 
into the waves below, by which we 
saved some ice-axes, some preserved 
food and some more ropes. A moment 
after we were again on our little gal- 
lery, the raging waves had taken pos- 
session below, and washed away the 
sledges and all which was left. While 
we looked at this a great wave burst 
upon the slope, and sent the spray 
all over us, while the main mass of 
the water licked greedily half way up 
to our ledge. The wave had nearly 
carried away our canvas boat, and 
now it hung on the line I had secured 
it by. We now had the arduous and 
cold work of saving the boat, while, 
as the spray continually went over us, 
Wwe were quickly covered in a mail of 
ice. We hauled away until our fingers 
could be stretched out no more, but 
remained crooked and frozen. The 
howling of the gale, the spray which 
cut like knives in our faces, the dark- 
ness, and last the knowledge that we 
were completely isolated, cut off from 
retreat or progress, with five hundred 
feet of perpendicular rock behind us, 
and above that a mountain five thou- 
sand feet high, rising very quickly, 
filled my soul at the time with dark 
thoughts which made it difficult to 
cheer my mates. The waves which 
dashed against the slope increased in 
size perceptibly, and the amount of 
spray which swept over us took our 
breath away. The dogs stood on the 
gallery with their harness hanging on 
to them, they stood in a thick cluster 
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with all four feet tight together, and 
with their tails between their legs, and 
howled against the gale most piteously. 
Large icicles formed themselves in 
their fur, as in our hair. The main 
point I soon recognized was to get a 
temporary shelter, as we would not 
be able to long withstand this cold and 
wet. By help of ski and poles we 
managed to pitch our silk tent between 
the mountain wall and the snow breast- 
work, and placed our stiff reindeer 
bags inside as quickly as possible. 

The gale continued to increase, and I 
began to doubt the possibility of hold- 
ing our position very long, as the heavy 
seas which dashed against the gravel 
slope began to eat away the support 
below us, and the cold and wet began 
to tell on all of us. One thing was 
evident, we would have to remain 
where we were at least until the gale 
ceased. To reach the mountain ridge 
five thousand feet above us was essen- 
tial in case we should be able to reach 
the main camp by way of land, but 
above us was a perpendicular moun- 
tain wall, in places overhanging our 
tent; towards the west, north and 
south the raging polar ocean. My 
thought sought in vain a way out, 
while I took my first watch, and let 
the others creep into the reindeer bags 
in the tent, where they shivered so 
that I could see it outside. What we 
in those days suffered is easier imag- 
ined than described. We shivered so 
that our teeth chattered together. I 
divided our time into two watches, 
each of six hours. Those who had this 
ordeal had only ten feet for disposal 
on the narrow ledge, where it was pos- 
sible to walk up and down. 

For three days and three nights the 
gale blew until the feeling in our limbs 
was quite benumbed. I saw no possi- 
ble way out of it, but hoped against 
hope, and tried to make the best of the 
situation. 

For the sake of keeping up the prop- 
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er esprit de corps, I let Bernacchi take 
many photographs, and took many my- 
self. This indicated that I at least 
expected to be able to utilize the pic- 
tures, and therefore possibly saw a 
rescue where it seemed hopeless to the 
rest. But the time went very slowly, 
especially at night-time. The Lapp, 
Savio, continued to ask, “what o’clock 
is it?’ several times every hour. We 
managed to cook some warm meals in 
the tent by the spirit-stove, but all 
snow and ice within reach was salt. 

Our pipes were our best entertain- 
ment when we did not sing. When the 
gale ceased, the Bight was completely 
open, no ice was within sight, except 
some bergs, which floated about some 
miles away. The barometer rose 
quickly, and the sky cleared, but the 
Sea was still rough. The night was 
perfectly calm and clear with bright 
moonlight. “Orion” and the beautiful 
“Sirius” were twinkling down to us, 
as well as “the Southern Cross,” and 
a calm seemed to come over us all as 
a reaction of the struggle for life dur- 
ing the past days. 

I now decided to attempt to save 
two of us. I gave the collapsible can- 
vas boat to Fougner and Must, for the 
purpose of trying to reach the main 
camp in it by sea. After dividing out 
the provisions in four equal lots, and 
giving Fougner and Must two for their 
voyage, we parted with best wishes to 
each other. Bernacchi and I, who were 
left on the little beach, could follow 
the splashes of the oars, which were 
twinkling in the moonlight far into 
the night, until the little craft disap- 
peared behind a projecting point of 
the rocks. 

Tired and worn out we two who re- 
mained on our isolated little ledge re- 
turned to the tent, and soon were about 
to sleep in our bags—then suddenly I 
got wide awake—wherefore I did not 
know at first, but soon I realized that 
it was the stillness which had wakened 














me—the play of the ocean rollers on 
the slope had suddenly ceased—the 
wavelets had ended their stories. 
When I looked out of the tent I saw 
what I almost feared to realize—the 
Bight was again stored full of ice— 
packed with a kind of ice porridge in 
which it would be impossible to pull 
a boat, impossible to swim. 

Soon Bernacchi was just as wide 
awake as I myself, at the thought of 
the fate of Fougner and Must—they 
were unquestionably caught by the ice, 
and all was at an end! 

The thin canvas of the boat would 
not have been able to withstand the 
ice pressure, and would soon sink 
by “icing” itself down, and with its 
cargo of two men, with provisions, it 
had only three inches above the water 
when it left, so if there settled a 
couple of inches of ice on the outside 
of the boat all round, it would not be 
able to keep afloat. On one point we 
were quite clear, the two men in the 
boat had been caught in the ice; but 
where this had happened we could 
only guess, and we knew of no place 
on the coast-line where a safe footing 
could be found, where they possibly 
might have landed. 

Two miserable days passed for us 
two in the tent. Then Fougner and 
the Lapp, Must, one day appeared on 
an ice slope high up on the mountain 
wall; as two small black specks they 
looked on the shining ice. We worked 
our way towards them with axes, 
whereby we cut steps in the ice wall. 
By this means we at last had our 
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comrades with us again at the tent, 
minus the boat, and minus the provis- 


ions they had taken with them. 
They had been caught in the “ground- 
up-ice’ porridge, which filled the 
Bight, and in the last moment they 
had reached a very small gravel beach, 
where they had existed two days on 
the flesh of a seal, while they lived 
under the remains of the wrecked can- 
vas boat. 

However, they had discovered an ice 
pillar five hundred feet high, which 
had been formed in the summer, when 
the rays of the midnight sun, by play- 
ing on the dark rocks, had produced 
heat enough for the snow to melt. 

This pillar reached from the sea five 
hundred feet up to a slope of about 
sixty degrees, which led to the ridge 
five thousand feet above the sea level. 
By working our way round to this 
pillar, by which Fougner and the 
Lapp, Must, had come, we commenced 
to cut steps in the ice, thus forming an 
ice ladder by which we reached five 
hundred feet up. 

Once over the perpendicular part of 
the cliffs we continued to the ridge 
five thousand feet above, and followed 
this until we reached a place where 
we descended to our main camp, where 
no one had expected to see us any 
more. 

Our poor dogs tried to follow us, but 
lost their foothold, and fell into the 
sea, where they were unable to swim 
in the ground-up ice, or were killed 
by the fall on the projecting ice 
corners. 

G. E. Borchgrevink. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A PARABLE AND A STORY. 


I found Mrs. Dorothy sitting alone 
in her gloomy parlor reading a bundle 
of old letters which, on my entrance, 
she hastily thrust into a box that 
stood handy on the table. Her eyes 
were red and swollen, and her face 
pale. 

“Forgive my coming so late, Ma- 
dam,” said I. “I have a message to 
deliver to you.” 

She started up, her lips parting, her 
eyes wild. . 

“A message—from 
gasped. 

“From one whose name I know not, 
but who rode away this morning alive 
and well, after entrusting me with 
this,’ I answered, and I handed her 
the letter. 

She broke open the seals which, as I 
had already noted, bore a curious de- 
sign as of a bunch of feathers or some 
such thing coming out of a little 
crown; and, after reading the first few 
lines, uttered a cry. 

“He was unhurt, Madam, quite un- 
hurt!” I exclaimed eagerly. “I saw 
him depart myself, and there was not 
a scratch on him.” 

She then read the letter carefully 
through, her lips compressed as 
though to prevent their trembling, her 
eyes devouring the page. Then with a 
sigh she folded it and placed it in the 
mentioned. Next taking 
one, she 


whom?” she 


box before 
up the enclosures 

burnt them in the candle, I watching 
her meanwhile in much amazement. 
“T suppose you are doing right?’ I 

said at last. 

“Oh yes,” she returned, looking up 
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with a faint smile; “it is by his desire. 
These were only to be despatched in 
case—in case things turned out differ- 
ently.” 

She sat down again, resting her el- 
bows on the table, and her ehin in her 
hands; and looked at me fixedly for 
a moment or two. Then she said:— 

“Wou were with him, I know; he tells 
me soO—he speaks very well of you, 
Luke.” 

“Indeed, I am glad of it,” I cried, 
my heart swelling at the thought that 
he had praised me. “Oh, Madam, he 
is a king among men.’ 

Her whole face lit up with the most 
beautiful expression of rapture, and I 
saw in a moment how it was with her, 
and marvelled more and more at the 
strange coil. Here were two who 
loved each other, who seemingly were 
made for each other; what fate was it 
then which kept them apart? 

“But tell me, Luke—tell me!” she 
went on impatiently; and then I re- 
lated the whole affair from the .be- 
ginning to the end, watching her nar- 
rewly the while. Mistress of herself 
though she was, her face told its own 
tale of alarm and anger and love and 
pride, and at last settled into an ex- 
pression of such sorrow that my heart 
was wrung for her. 

“Why should this be,” I cried, “since 
you love him and since he loves you. 
why should you drive him away from 

you? Why must he be condemned to 
misery? Sure there no reason 
why you should not make him happy 
and yourself too.” 

She rose and began to pace about 
the room as she frequently did when 
disturbed; and presently she halted by 
the table. 
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“Luke,” said she, “supposing a man 
stricken with the fever craved a cup 
of poison, would you give it to him?” 

“No, to be sure,” said I, “but——” 

“You would withhold it, would you 
not?’ she went on vehemently, “even 
if in his burning pain he besought you 
for it without ceasing—even if in his 
ravings he thought it the one thing 
needful for his cure. Would it not 
be true love and kindness to with- 
stand him and trust to the moment 
when, the fever passing, he, a sane 
man again, would thank you?” 

As I stared at her she dropped into 
a chair and hid her face in her hands 
and broke into passionate weeping. 


“Oh, my God!” she cried. “My 
God!’ 

She wept for a long time, and I 
stood helplessly by, miserable at the 


sight of her grief, but unable to think 
of any words which might soothe it. 
I could not for the life of me under- 
stand why she should make so strange 
a comparison, and after some ponder- 
ing I was constrained to speak. 

“T cannot follow you at all, Madam,” 
said I, “but surely what is one man’s 
poison might be another man’s meat, 
and I am certain my Master cannot 
live without you.” 

She raised her head at this and 
smiled faintly, though her breast 
heaved, and the tears still hung on her 
long lashes. “My Master!” said she 
presently, “is that what you call 
him?” 

“T gave him that name in my own 
mind,” I answered, “when I told him 
I would ever be his friend and faith- 
ful servant.” 

“And when will you see him again?” 
asked she mournfully. 

“He is coming back——” I was be- 
ginning, when the expression of her 
face daunted me. 

“Oh no!” she cried; “no, no! Oh, 
what folly! What cruel folly! What 
persecution! He must not come back!” 
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“Do you fear him so much, Ma- 


dam?” said I. 

She made no answer, and with a 
sigh I approached to take my 
leave. 


“I want to tell you, Madam,” I said, 
“that I—I—I have come to my senses 
and will never again trouble you with 
foolish speeches and professions of-- 
of—of——” 

For all her sore heart she burst out 
a-laughing. 

“What!” cried she, “have I lost my 
young lover?” 

“Madam,” I returned, “you know 
best what folly ’twas in me to have 
ever dared to consider myself such. I 
love you still, but as your follower 
and true servant. I told my Master I 
would ever be your servant and his 
too. Since I have known him I see 
how wrong and foolish I was to think 
you might ever stoop——” 

“Ah, my good Luke,” said she with 
a sigh, “all this is idle talk. I think 
if you knew all my story you would 
fancy you did me honor in offering me 
your honest love. But I will tell you 
the truth as between woman and man 
—I have no love for any but one—and 
to him I can never belong. And now, 
my good friend, I am thankful to ac- 
cept your service—you May even con- 
tinue to love me in another way, and 
for your own guidance I will tell you 
a little tale. "Twill be the second you 
have heard to-night:—There was a 
man once—nay, a lad just like you— 
and he set his heart upon a certain 
blossom which grew high—high—high 
upon a thorny tree. He would fain 
have worn it in his bosom, and 
cheated his fanty with the thought 
that he would one day climb and win 
it. But he presently found that it 
grew too high and, moreover, that he 
was torn and wounded when he 
strove to reach it. He therefore gave 
up the attempt.—How like you that 
little story?” 
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“IT think it suits my case very well,” 
said I gloomily. 

“Nay, but there is more to it,” re- 
turned she.—“All the time that this 
foolish lad had been pining for the 
flower that grew out of his reach 
there had been another flower bloom- 
ing at his very threshold, and filling 
all his house with sweetness, and he 
had never taken heed of it. He passed 
it a hundred times a day, and neither 
noticed its beauty nor its sweet scent. 
And yet he might have worn it, and it 
would have brought him such joy and 
peace and blessedness as the other 
never could.” 

“T don’t understand that part of the 
story at all,” I cried almost roughly; 
and with that I took up my hat. 

“Well then,” said she, “think on it, 
Luke, for my tale is not done yet.— 
One day another man came by and 
saw the flower and carried it away, 
and the house was desolate and its 
owner lonely for ever after, and the 
reason of it all was that he had no 
eyes in his head—And now good 
night!” 

I went out feeling thoroughly vexed 
and bewildered; was it possible that 
she could mean Patty? 

I had borne well enough to be put 
in my place by my Master, and had 
found myself able to submit to the de- 
cree which bade me exchange my post 
as suitor for that of servant; but 
when it further came to the disposal 
of my will and affections, I rebelled. 
I could choose a wife for myself with- 
out the assistance of Mrs. Dorothy, 
and I certainly should never do any- 
thing so absurd as to fix on Patty. 
Yet, for all that, as I tramped home- 
wards under the budding hedge Mrs. 
Dorothy’s last words recurred to me 
over and over again in a teasing fash- 
ion. “And then the house was deso- 


late and its owner lonely for ever af- 
ter, and the reason of it all was that 
he had no eyes in his head.” 
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As we sat at supper that night I 
could not forbear looking at Patty, 
from outside as it were—I mean as a 
stranger might look—and wondering 
how her face and ways would strike 
such an one. 

I was forced to admit that they 
were not ill; there was a kittenish 
grace about the lass which some folks 
might find taking, and if a man were 
in love with her he might even think 
her saucy temper bewitching in its 
way. } 

Not much was said during supper, 
however, fer every one was still at 
outs with me; and the meal came to 
an end so early that I found there 
would be time for a little gardening 
before we went to bed. 

“T’ll set out those roots for you, 
Patty,” said I carelessly, “if you'll 
tell me where you want ’em put.” 

“I’m sure I’ve told you forty times,” 
she returned, pettishly; “and ’tis too 
late to-night, anyhow.” 

“Well, I’m going to plant ’em,” I 
cried, “’twill be your own fault if they 
are not to your liking.” 

“Go out with him, my dear,” said 
my Mother, who was, I think, pleased 
that I had laid aside my sullenness. 
Gentle soul! she never could bear 
to be long out o’ friendship with any 
one. 

Patty obeyed, holding her chin very 
high, however, and giving her orders 
as briefly as might be. She stood by 
in silence while I worked; and after 
a bit I sat back on my heels and 
looked up at her. It was almost too 
dark to see her face, but I noticed the 
fluttering of the frills at her bosom, 
and the rigid lines of her little figure. 

“You are vexed with me sstill. 
Patty,” said I. 

“Vexed!” cried she, “why should I 
be vexed?” 

“l’m truly 
dancing last night,” 
nestly. 


sorry you missed the 
I went on ear- 














“The dancing—pooh! I don’t care so 
much about the dancing,” returned 
she, “but I do think ’tis nasty of you, 
Luke, to have secrets from me. I’m 
sure I tell you everything—every word 
your Dorothy says, and how she looks 
and what she does—and I don’t mind 
so much when ’tis Dorothy you're af- 
ter—but when you go taking up wi’ 
other lasses and won’t so much as tell 
me their names——” 

“TI give you my word, Patty,” I said, 
“there is no other lass.” 

“Then what were you doing so late 
at the Hall, and why won’t you an- 
swer a civil question, and who was it 
you were at the Merry Ploughboys 
with? And—and—eh, Luke, ye’re not 
a bit like yoursel’!” 

“T can’t help that,” I returned, with 
an important air; for I was gratified 
at her being so taken-to. “I shouldn’t 
mind telling my own secrets, but other 
people’s secrets you know, Patty, must 
be sacred.” 

“You own it, then!” cried she with a 
little scream. “You own you’ve got a 
secret! Then I’ll never, never tell you 
any of mine, and I’ll never love you 
again, Luke!” 

“You never loved me much, I think,” 
retorted I; “’twas only yesterday that 
you told me you did not want to dance 
with me if you could get anybody bet- 
ter.” 

“That was because——” began Patty, 
and then she tossed her head. ‘“’Tis 
true enough, I don’t love you much,” 
said she. “Why should I, indeed?” 

Here, to my surprise, and no doubt 
to hers also, a sob broke from her 
which she tried without much success 
to turn into a laugh. 

I jumped up and caught her by the 
hand. 

“Come,” said I, “you do love me a 
little bit, and I love you too, for that 
matter, my little playmate. Let us 


kiss and be friends.” 
And with that I snatched a kiss, she 
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being unprepared, else I doubt she had 
not allowed it. 

But my heart smote me, for there 
were tears upon her face. 


“Patty,” said I, “why should you 
cry? Have we not always been the 
best of friends and companions. Sure, 
we have quarrelled and made it up a 
dozen times a day these ten years——” 

“But that’s all over,” sobbed Patty, 
“you—you are not my playmate any 
more. You never give me a thought 
now—and you—you—you keep secrets 
from me.” 

She put her apron to her eyes, but 
suddenly jerked it down again. 

“For that matter I have secrets too 
—secrets of my own that I shan’t tell 
you—and secrets about Dorothy.” 

“About Dorothy!” I echoed loftily. “I 
wouldn’t give much for ’em then, for 
I dare swear she has no secrets from 
me now.” 

Thereupon the little wench, though 
her bosom was still heaving, began to 
laugh very impudently. 

“You know so much about her past, 
don’t you, Luke? Pray, do you know 
where she was brought up, and about 
her Parents? She told me of them her- 
self.’ 

Now indeed I knew none of these 
things and I was amazed and cha- 
grined that Mrs. Dorothy should have 
made a confidant of Patty. I could 
not help speaking in a vexed tone, 
though I strove to reply carelessly that 
I never thought to inquire into such 
matters, and ‘twas very ill-done in 
Patty to have betrayed so much idle 
curiosity. 

“For I cannot conceive,” I added se- 
verely, “that Mrs. Ullathorne should 
have discoursed on them of her own 
free will.” 

“Perhaps she did and perhaps she 
didn’t,” said Patty saucily; “some 
things she told me and some things I! 
found out for myself.” 

“You prying chit!” said I. 
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Patty laughed and shook her head at 
me; and then suddenly changing her 
tactics clasped both her little hands 
about my arm and thrust her face 
close to mine. Even in the dusk I 
could see her eyes twinkling. 

“Tell me your secret, Luke,” 
she, “and I’ll tell you mine.” 

“Tell me yours first,” said I, placing 
one finger under her provoking chin, 
“and if ’tis worth my while to listen 
I’ll think about telling you mine.” 

“Well, first of all,” said she, confi- 
dentially, “first of all Dorothy Ulla- 
thorne is in love—and not with you, 
my poor Luke.” 

“That is news indeed!” 
calmly. 

“What!” Did you know it? She 
carries a token round her neck which 
she often kisses; and she wears besides 
a little amulet hidden under her frills. 
I saw it lying on her table early one 
morning and peeped at it; there was a 
curl of hair behind it, beautiful hair, a 
kind of golden——” 

“Beautiful hair, indeed,” I interrupt- 
ed, for her important air irritated 
me, and I did not choose to be outdone. 

“What! have you seen it?” cried she 
in surprise. 

“I have seen the whole head,” I re- 
turned, folding my arms and resting 
them negligently on the spade-handle. 
I have seen the man, Patty.” 

“My stars!” she cried, staring. “But 
how cool you take it, Luke. I thought 
you was in love with her.” 

“So I was,” I returned tragically, 
“but all that’s done with. I’m welly 
broken-hearted, my dear, but no need 
to talk of it. Go on with thy tale.” 

“Nay, but I can’t give o’er thinking 
on’t!” exclaimed she. “Only yesterday 
thou wast wild about her.” 

“Many things have happened since 
yesterday,” I replied sagely. “I will 
relate the whole tale by-and-by per- 
haps; but meanwhile I am all impa- 
tience for yours.” 


said 


I returned 
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“Oh, mine!’ she returned, “I have 
not, after all, so much to tell, dear 
Luke. I was partly teasing thee—a 
thing I would never have done,” said 
the kind little lass earnestly, “if I had 
known thou wast really in trouble.” 

“Thou art a good wench when all’s 
said and done,” said I softening. “I 
knew I could count on thee. [I'll tell 
thee all just now, I say. But let us 
hear what little thou knows.” 

We had slipped, both of us, as was 
our way when confidential into the 
queer common talk which was famil- 
iar to us as children, and which indeed 
my Father still used as often as not, 
though when he discoursed with the 
Quality be could speak as proper as 
any one. 

“Well, Luke,” said Patty, “I have 
found out that Dorothy’s Mother died 
when she was born, and that she was 
brought up mostly by her Mother’s Sis- 
ter, who died but lately, and left her 
what fortune she has. She came to 
tell me in this way. She was talking 
of Mother one day, and of how much 
she loved her, and how lucky it was 
for me that my Father’s second choice 
had been so wise. ‘Yes indeed,’ said 
I, ‘I’m sure I never had cause to know 
that she is not my real Mother. I love 
her as if was,’ said I, 
“though I was unwilling enough for 
my Father to wed again, having been 
his little housekeeper till I was nine 
or ten years old— ‘That is like me,’ 
said she, half to herself. ‘WHat,’ said 
I, ‘did you lose your Mother too, then?” 
And then she told me that her Mother 
died when she was born, and that til] 
she was eight years old she lived alone 
with her Father. ‘And did vou love 
him very much? asked I. ‘I think 
there is no one like a Father, Dorothy.’ 
‘Did I love him? said she, and clasped 
her hands—like this—‘And was there 
nobody else to do for you? I asked 
her. *Twas very simple of me, Luke, 
for I might ha’ knowed better. ‘There 
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were plenty of servants, of course,’ 
said she. ‘My old nurse, Malachi’s 
wife, looked after me for the most 
part,’ ‘And did your Father die when 
you were eiglit years old? I inquired, 
as soft and pitiful as I could, for I 
cannot think, Luke, what any one 
could do under such a misfortune— 
‘He died not long after,’ said she, and 
she turned her face away and didn't 
speak for a bit.” 

“But how did you hear about the 
Aunt?” cried I. 

“I’m coming to that. I said pres- 
ently, very respectfully, that I reck- 
oned she was alone after that, and she 
told me ‘No’; at eight years old she 
had gone to live with a Sister of her 
Mother’s. It was from her she learned 
all her cleverness in managing farm 
work and that. Malachi was steward 
there, she said, and that was why he 
was so helpful now. ‘And was not 
your Aunt angered at your coming 
away? I asked her. ‘Oh, my poor 
Aunt died before I left,’ said she. ‘She 
died and her little place being sold I 
came away with the price of it, which 
is all my fortune.’ ‘I wonder why you 
did that? says I; and then she kissed 
me and said, ‘Wonder away, little 
Patty, for that you shall never know.’ 
But now you must tell me your story, 
Luke.” 

“First you must promise me not to 
breathe a word of it to any living soul, 
man or woman,” I said in a very sol- 


emn tone. “I think no harm of telling 
you, Patty, but it must go no fur- 
ther.” 

“Thou knows I can keep my word,” 
said Patty; and indeed it was the 
truth. I had never known her break 
a promise. 


So then I told her with great pre- 
cision and circumstance everything 
that had taken place since I had re- 
signed her into the hands of Doctor 
Bradley in the Marl-pit; and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her interest and 
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astonishment grow with every word. 
When I described the strange gentle- 
man her excitement knew no bounds, 
and when I related how fiercely he 
had fought Sir Jocelyn, she clutched 
my arm and fairly stamped her foot. 

“I think I hate him!” cried she. 

“Oh no,” I returned much shocked, 
“why should you say that, Patty? He 
is the finest and most personable man 
you ever saw, and then so noble—so 
generous. I vow ’twould make your 
heart leap to hear him speak of Mrs. 
Dorothy.” 

“Well,” cried she, “I am sure you 
ought to hate him for that. Lord! how 
tame you lads are. I’d never submit 
to be ordered about that gait! If I 
loved a body I’d stick to her like a 
man, I would. I’d want her all the 
more if I was told she was too good 
for me.” 

You don’t understand,” said I, net- 
tled. “’Twas as if my eyes were 
opened all at once. I knew in a minute 
she was not for me.” 

“You was never properly in love 
with her then,” retorted Patty. “I 
doubt ’twas all a bit o’ nonsense— 
naught but nonsense. If it had ha’ 
been true love you couldn’t ha’ given 
over same as that.” 

“Pray, what do you know about true 
love?” I asked her, feeling a bit savage 
at her setting herself up to be my 


judge. 
“I know that much anyway,” said 
she. “°"Tis no love worth the 


name as is gi’en up at anybody’s bid- 
ding. When choose a sweetheart I'll 
stick to him.” 

“What,” cried I, “has somebody been 
putting notions into your head?” 

And I bethought me all at once of 
Patty’s sad looks that morning, and of 
her unwillingness to dance with Mas- 
ter Robert, and of her speech to me on 
the same subject; and it came across 
me all at once, with such a burning 
indignation as Dorothy’s moods had 
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never caused me, that Patty belike 
had some particular gallant in her 
mind, whose company she had been 
loth to miss on the previous night. 

“So,” I cried hotly, “you deceiving 
little hussy! You’ve been carrying on 
wi’ somebody unknown to us all, have 
you?” 

“Why,” she returned, innocently, 
“didn’t you know there was a two- 
three gradely lads after me? What 
harm, pray, that I should have my 
woosters like any other lass?” 

“But who is it?” I cried hotly, “I am 
sure neither my Mother nor my Father 
know you are takin’ up wi’ any spark 
in particular. You never used to be 
sly, Patty—talk o’ me bein’ changed, 
I’m sure—” 

Here she interrupted me with a mis- 
chievous laugh. ‘She had quite laid 
aside all her plaintiveness and looked 
as saucy as you please as she stood 
there under the lilac bush, idly shak- 
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ing one of the branches so that the 
blossoms detached themselves and fell 
about her. 

“’m not quite sure mysel’,” an- 
swered she, “but for thy comfort I’ll 
put the thing to the test without de- 
lay. I’ll sew two nuts in my sleeve to- 
night, and then thou knows, Luke, the 
first o’ the lads they stand for as 
kisses me is bound to be my Husband. 
’Tis a pity we’ve eaten all our apples, 
else I’d burn a brace of pips to please 
yo—” 

“For shame of thee!” I cried. “J 
never knew thee to talk so foolish, 
Patty. I’m sorry now I so far forgot 
myself as to take thee into my confi- 
dence, for I see thou doesn’t deserve 
Ag 

And with that, being in a very ill- 
humor, I threw down the spade and 
walked into the house, leaving Patty 
singing under the lilac-tree. 


(To be continued.) 





GIFTS. 


Of the many foolish institutions 
which prevail in modern social life few 
are productive of more genuine dis- 
comfort than the custom of making un- 
necessary presents, i.e. giving, not to 
supply other people’s wants, but 
merely because the donor is animated 
by friendly feelings—or at all events 
wishes to look as if he were. The cus- 
tom is one of great antiquity, for we 
read in Tacitus that our early German 
ancestors delighted in gifts; though it 
is with a slight feeling of shame that 
we read his next sentence, “but they 
neither reckon up what they give nor 
consider themselves under an obliga- 
tion for what they take,’ for the 
average Englishman of to-day is cer- 





tainly not unmindful of his own gene- 
rosity, and is as punctilious in repay- 
ing a gift as he is in returning a blow. 
Surely it is time a protest was made 
against this giving for the sake of giv- 
ing—which is about as reasonable a 
practice as talking for the sake of 
talking—for under the cloak of kind- 
ness there has crept into the world 
one of the most irritating of social 
pests; arbitrary in its choice, for it does 
not let you give to whom you will; 
mercantile in its essence, for each man 
is bound both in his own eyes and those 
of the donor to make a fitting return, 
and maddening in the drain it makes 
on the intellect of the purchaser, who 
is not merely harassed by his ignorance 














of the other person’s tastes, but it gen- 
uinely anxious to get the best show for 
his money. 

Doubtless in theory it is a beautiful 
thing to give, and when one is quite 
young it is a joy to receive, but the 
system of anniversary gifts in vogue 
nowadays is the very antithesis of “‘the 
quality of Mercy,” it blesses neither 
him that gives nor him that takes; 
certainly not the donor, for whom, if 
he does the thing handsomely, a due 
observance of birthdays, weddings, and 
other occasions to which the idle fancy 
of man has attached the custom of 
giving, makes up a formidable item in 
his yearly expenditure, as well as an 
untold amount of suffering in the selec- 
tion of an appropriate offering; neither 
can the receiver be congratulated on 
finding himself in possession of one 
more useless article, which is general- 
ly quite different from what he would 
himself have chosen, and yet leaves 
him the debtor of the donor till it is 
repaid. 

For, to be honest, we must admit 
that we have got down to a system of 
barter; the man who makes no presents 
receives none; if his soul craves after 
them, he has but to cast his bread on 
his neighbor’s waters and it is sure to 
come back to him before many days. 
The cost of his offering, too, will be 
duly taken into account, as may be 
learnt from the remarks of any wife 
to any husband over the breakfast 
table—“Why, dear old Harry is going 
to be married! We must send him 
something really good, John; remember 
those charming teaspoons he sent us.” 
Whereas had “dear old Harry” sent 
them an earthenware teapot 
would perhaps have loved him none the 
less, but certainl}¥ would not have felt 
an equal necessity to give him “some- 
thing really good.” 

From an ethical point of view the 
real objection to making presents is 
that every gift constitutes an infringe- 
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ment of the liberty of the subject. 
If the world really believed that it was 
more blessed to give than to receive, 
the man who took presents without 
making any would be looked on as a 
public benefactor; the fact that he is 
regarded as a curmudgeon proves that 
the world looks on a gift as an obli- 
gation. And yet, despite the ever-in- 
creasing difficulty! of maintaining one’s 
freedom amid the responsibilities of 
daily life, we wantonly add to our 
brother’s burden by binding gifts upon 
his: back. Ere the hapless infant can 
repudiate its responsibilities in articu- 
late speech, godparents and friends of 
the family take advantage of its help- 
lessness to thrust upon it christening 
mugs, spoons and forks, and nest-eggs 
for the savings bank. Thus started on 
his downward career the child grows 
up to look on presents as his natural 
right, and to feel a strong sense of 
injustice if the expected tip is not 
forthcoming. It is not till later on that 
a truer morality begins to assert itself, 
and he feels uncomfortable at the idea 
of receiving presents, so that often, 
while his lips are framed to grateful 
words, his inner spirit is murmuring, 
“Might have been sold for two hun- 
dred pence and given to the poor”; not 
that this reflection will at all prevent 
his trying to rid himself of his obliga- 
tions by transferring them, in the 
shape of fresh presents, to the rising 
generation. However, his friends, per- 
ceiving his attitude, grow more con- 
siderate, and forbear to remind him by 
birthday gifts of his dwindling span, 
though they take an ample vengeance, 
when he has passed beyond all power 
of protest, by piling his bier with 
wreaths and crosses. 

I once knew a man who had rendered 
a service to a lady not remarkable for 
the sweetness of her disposition; full 
of gratitude, and knowing his tastes to 
be peculiar, she begged him to tell her 
what present she might make him as 
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acknowledgment of his kindness. 


an 
With early Roman simplicity he told 
her that he had already more books 
than he could read, more clocks than 
he cared to wind, that knick-knacks 
and ornaments were an abomination to 


him, and for return—if any were 
needed—he asked for only such kindly 
thoughts as she could spare from time 
to time. 

“How very annoying!” quoth she. 
Being a businesslike woman she pre- 
ferred ready-money payments, and 
would infinitely rather have spent ten 
pounds in cancelling her debt than feel 
bound, as she did, for she was an 
honorable woman, to try and think 
of her creditor for the future. 
However, as he would none of her 
gifts, she diligently ruled both her 
thoughts and her tongue, so far as he 
was concerned, for a whole six months 
—a period unprecedented—at the end of 
which time the man, to her great relief, 
gave her some ground for offence, so 
that she felt herself entitled to resume 
her normal attitude towards him. But 
the man, being one of those who be- 
lieve that thoughts are the only real 
things in the world, felt that for six 
months, at all events, both he and she 
had been better for his refusal to take 
her present. 

For this is the pity of it, that gifts 
which should be the accompaniment of 
kindness are too often made the sub- 
stitute for it. What is the readiest way 
in which a “self-respecting” husband 
can atone for some act of injustice or 
neglect done to his wife? Lacking 
courage to own himself in the wrong, 
fearful of losing his dignity by any 
act of self-abasement, any acknowledg- 
ment of her even temporary superior- 
ity, my lord struts into a shop and 
buys her a ring or a trinket oa his 
way home, feeling with a complaisant 
smile that, whatever his own short- 
comings, he has retrieved the situation. 
And so the pretty patch is laid over 


well 
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the wound, both sides have maintained 
their dignity and there has been no 
scene—and yet, does the better kind of 
woman quite forget that the wound is 
there all the same? 

Of course, in giving, as in all else 
under Heaven, it is not the custom, 
but the abuse of the custom, that is 
pernicious. Few things are more de- 
lightful than to give to a friend what 
he has long wanted, but been too busy 
or too poor to get for himself, especial- 
ly if the gift be something which our 
own hands have made, for this, as 
Emerson says, is to give a part of our- 
selves. And herein lies not the least 
blessing of poverty. The rich man 
gives by putting his hand in his 
pocket; in a glow of after-lunch 
benevolence he strolls down Bond 
Street and looks in a shop window for 
something pretty; the gift will cost 
him nothing but the trouble of select- 
ing it, for he has all he wants and a 
balance to be got rid of somehow—and 
so he gives. But the poor man can 
only give by depriving himself of some- 
thing; every sovereign spent in one 
way means retrenchment in another— 
a fact so obvious that most decent 
people feel uncomfortable when they 
get presents from those poorer than 
themselves—and so, often enough, the 
only gift the poor man can offer is his 
service or the work of his hands; and 
blessed is he if he have skill enough 
to make anything which will please. 

For presents, alas! whether bought 
or made, do not always give pleasure. 
People are very variously gifted in the 
matter of taste, as a comparison of the 
interiors of any six consecutive houses 
will prove, and the gift which the 
donor in his secret soul deems charm- 
ing may appear to the recipient an 
atrocity to be thrust into the farthest 
corner of the back drawing-room till 
the happy day when the clumsily plied 
broom or duster shall shatter it out of 


existence. So fully conscious are the 

















benevolent of their own deficiencies of 
taste that they have foisted upon the 
world a proverb of their own manufac- 
ture, forbidding one to look a gift horse 
in the mouth; under cover of which 
venerable absurdity they feel secure 
from the resentment which their 
presents are too often calculated to in- 
spire. What house in the land has not 
its sad list of such votive offerings? 
Costly for the most part—for money 
and taste are often in inverse ratio— 
but too often blatant, glaring, hideous, 
an offence to the eye, an oppression to 
the spirit. For, alack! people will not 
give things of which they know the 
merits. When a tinker gives kettles 
or a tailor clothes we are at least 
justified in assuming that the kettles 
and the clothes are good of their kind, 
but when the ordinary man tries, with- 
out special knowledge, to add to your 
collection of prints or blue china, how. 
thankful you feel afterwards that he 
was not present when his gift arrived. 

If the making of presents really 
were what its devotees assert it to be 
—viz. a tangible proof of goodwill, no 
one ought to be anything but pleased 
at receiving one; and yet were I, in an 
outburst of benevolence, to send 
presents to all the people who live in 
my street, they would probably think 
I had nefarious designs on their per- 
sons or property, or, taking a more 
charitable view of the case, would en- 
tertain grave doubts of my sanity. 
For they would recognize that giving, 
like kissing, is perhaps a mark of 
goodwill, but is undoubtedly and al- 
ways a liberty, and that liberties may 
not be taken with strangers, nor even 
always with one’s intimates. Each 
man can generally divide his world 
into two classes: those who are so near 
and dear to him that there is no need 
for him to give them presents, since 
all that he has is theirs for the asking, 
and those whom he knows so little that 
a gift from him would arouse surprise 
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or possibly resentment. There are few 
people who do not fall naturally into 
one of these two classes, unless, of 
course, one has allowed oneself to drift 
into a profligate habit of indiscrimi- 
nate benevolence. 

With regard to the things themselves, 
too, it is well to bear in mind the 
maxim, “Let the buyer beware”; for 
only a very limited number of articles 
are looked on as appropriate offerings. 
In the matter of food, for instance, any 
birds, beasts, or fishes which I have 
slain with my own hand will be ac- 
cepted by my neighbor as a proof of 
goodwill; but a leg of mutton or a 
sweetbread left at his house with my 
card will almost certainly be taken as 
an insult. Chocolates and sweetmeats 
are, of course, permissible, and even 
cakes and biscuits of the more friv- 
olous kind; but it would be regarded 
as a gross breach of decorum to offer 
a friend anything which could appease 
his hunger or sustain his life. At 
Christmas time, if one may judge from 
the shop windows, there is an extra 
licence in this respect, the national 
conscience having probably gone so 
completely off its balance from con- 
tinual reading of the Christmas Carol, 
that to assail one’s friends with 
cheeses and turkeys is looked on as 
part of the orthodox Saturnalia. But, 
with a few trifling exceptions, the rule 
holds good that a gift to be wholly 
complimentary must be wholly useless, 
and that only a persen entirely devoid 
of decency will so far insult his friends 
as to offer them any of the necessaries 
of life. 

As a nation of shopkeepers we no 
doubt console ourselves for this rather 
remarkable state of things by the re- 
flection that, though the system may 
tell hardly on giver and receiver, though 
legions of haggard women may return 
home faint from an afternoon of 
Christmas shopping, while husbands 
and fathers growl as they dive into 
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their depleted pockets, still, it is all 
“good for trade’; for what would be- 
come of all those shops which exist 
solely for the sale of the superfluous 
if the present pestilential practice 
came to an end? Yet, despite fiscal 
controversies, there are still some old- 
fashioned people left who look on trade 
as made for man and not man for 
trade; who believe that to enslave the 
human race to one of its own creations 
—be it tight-lacing, trial by jury, matri- 
mony, democratic government, or what 
not—is hardly the way to promote its 
welfare. These people would suggest 
that this same argument, “good for 
trade,” would equally justify the manu- 
facture of loaded dice, fraudulent 
weights and measures, burglars’ out- 
fits, and many another undesirable 
product of civilization. 

But of all foolish ‘conventions, the sil- 
liest is that which forbids the giving 
of money. Granted that I know you 
well enough, I may give you anything 
up te a grand piano or a motor-car, and 
as a result most people find themselves 
in possession of a small herd of white 
elephants. But if, to save adding to 
this undesirable menagerie, I give you 
the money direct, all the Englishman 
mantles in your cheek, and, in a voice 
tremulous with passion, you ask 
whether I wish to insult you. ‘Would 
you pauperize me?” you indignantly ex- 
claim, honest soul; not seeing that there 
is no practical difference between send- 
ing you, say, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and writing you a cheque for—— 
But it is not my business to advertise 
that truly great work. 

It was a good rule that, laid down 
by the Master of old, “Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and from him that 


would borrow of thee turn not away.” 
To know that one’s friend wants a 
thing constitutes a claim in itself, and 
if his need is so urgent that he stoops 
to ask, the claim becomes imperative. 
But to mark seasons of the year and 
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anniversaries of birthdays or weddings 
by going into a fancy shop and select- 
ing from the thousand and one useless 
articles there displayed something to 
thrust into the expectant maw of one’s 
kinsfolk or acquaintance, who do not 
want anything in particular, but mere- 
ly look for a present—surely this is a 
poor way of showing one’s goodwill! 
But it is thus that the rubbish piles up 
and the housemaid groans as she 
dusts it, while the owner finds himself 
wondering at times why there should 
be so heavy a penalty for arson. 

Are my friends so bankrupt of ideas 
that they have no other means of 
showing their goodwill than buying me 
something at a shop! Is not a kind 
word or even a cheery smile worth all 
the burdensome knicknacks with which 
they can load me? Periodically, too! 
as if love came in rhythmic spurts like 
a steam-pump. Nothing for eleven 
months and then some horrid costly 
trinket at Christmas! Why? Do you 
love Me more on the 25th of December 
than the 25th of June or any other 
month? “What nonsense! Of course 
I don’t; but it is Christmas!’ Then, my 
dear lady, if your gift be due to Christ- 
mas rather than to me, prithee give it 
to Santa Claus, or, better still, to Dr. 
Barnardo, and don’t make me the 
safety-valve for your chronic out- 
bursts of benevolence. 

The rising generation has a bad look- 
out in this connection. Every nursery 
is glutted with a perfect shopful of 
toys—dolls waxen, wooden, china, rag; 
monkeys, pigs, camels, drums, bricks, 
trains, soldiers, musical boxes—there 
is no end of the rubbish. And in the 
middle of it all sits the jaded two-year- 
old, like Koheleth in the midst of his 
splendor, and, with eye roaming dis- 
econtentedly over the piled-up floor, 
murmurs out the infantile equivalent 
for Vanitas vanitatum. I once knew a 
small boy who had ten tin soldiers, 
which made him entirely happy, till an 
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unwise old lady multiplied his stock 
twentyfold. After two days of riotous 
enjoyment he began to see that his 
happiness had been increased by the 
multiplication of his possessions, and 
from that moment peace was at an 
end; like the daughter of the horse- 
leech, his cry was always “Give, give,” 
and but for the fact that in a hasty 
removal the whole of his cherished 
army was left behind, he would have 
grown up a very discontented infant. 
As it was he began all over again with 
bits of sticks and reels of cotton, and 
that wonderful faculty of “make-be- 
lieve,” which is at the bottom of all 
childish enjoyment, and for which the 
modern toy, complete in every detail, 
affords no scope. The natural child 
would rather have a shawl with two 
strings tied round it for a neck and 
a waist than the most artistic, best- 
dressed doll in the world—as all who 
have anything to do with children 
know quite well; yet, so fretted are 
they by the senseless custom of giving, 
that they continue to deluge each 
other’s offspring with more toys than 
an infant school could grapple with. 
With such an example at home it is 
little wonder that the schoolboy has 
adopted the evil custom of disturbing 
the normal relations with his master 
by means of a testimonial at the end 
of term. It is usually the worst boy 
in the form who originates the idea, 
probably more with the design of molli- 
fying the tyrant for the future than 
with a lively sense of gratitude for his 
past attentions; no one likes to refuse 
—moral courage is not a strong point 
with the average schoolboy—and so 
their little pocket moneys go to swell 
Orbilius’ stock of superfluous ink- 
stands, and divers small minds are 
profoundly impressed with a sense of 
injustice when later on in the day there 
comes the usual penalty for not know- 
ing the eccentricities of the Irregular 
Verbs. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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There is no need to refer to public 
subscriptions and testimonials, for such 
things can hardly be said to come 
under the head of gifts at all—any 
more than the benevolences of the 
Tudor sovereigns—being rather the 
purchase-money paid by each man for 
the entrance of his name on the sub- 
scription roll, since nine men out of ten 
will honestly admit that their main 
anxiety is not to be outdone by their 
neighbors and see their own names 
followed by a smaller figure—as though 
the donation represented the sum at 
which a man valued himself—where- 
fore they invariably want to know 
what their friends have given before 
putting down their own sum. What 
a fine thing it would be for the Em- 
pire if a like spirit of emulation could 
be roused over payment of the King’s 
taxes! 

If, then, as appears to be the case, 
giving is either an act of self-indul- 
gence or a tax imposed by convention 
on those who are not strongminded 
enough to resist, is it not time for the 
formation of an Anti-gift League, the 
members of which shall bind them- 
selves to neither give nor take un- 
necessary presents? Doubtless it 
would require some moral courage to 
join at first, for the world has so long 
confounded gifts with goodwill that 
one who tries to dissociate the two will 
almost certainly be termed niggardly 
by those who do not understand his 
point of view; but when it becomes ap- 
parent that the members of the League 
have at least their full share of that 
Will to Help the World, which is the 
prime factor in progress, that they are 
not less but more ready to give all that 
they have—their time, their money, 
their services—to those who really need 
help, probably it will begin to dawn 
on even the most mercantile that there 
are better things in life than the giving 
of gifts. 

C. B. Wheeler. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST AND THE UNIT. 


“Miss Spencer, sir.” 

“Miss Spencer! I don’t know any- 
thing about Miss Spencer.” 

Graham Denzil turned in his chair, 
his brows drawn together impatiently; 
Prout, his butler, stood by the door, 
calmly expectant. 


“What does she want?’ inquired 
Denzil, after a pause. 
“I don’t know, sir. I told her I 


thought you was engaged, and she 
seemed very disappointed—very disap- 
pointed indeed, sir.” 

“If you told her I was engaged what 
is she waiting for?’ 

“She said if you" knew that she had 
come so far, and that her case was 
so urgent, perhaps you would see her, 
sir.” 

“Well, let her come in,” said the 
philanthropist, after a moment’s frown- 
ing reflection. “I may as well see her 
and have done with it. Confound 
these charitable women,” he muttered 
to himself as the servant withdrew, 
“they always will insist on beginning 
at the wrong end. They cannot 
realize that it is waste of time to 
come to me about individual cases. 
But I don’t suppose I shall ever make 
this good creature understand.” 

He turned sharply towards the door 
as it was thrown open for the second 
time—a formidable looking man, and 
one whom it would take some courage 
to attack on a trifling matter. At 
forty-five Denzil had come to be recog- 
nized as a social power; but though 
he devoted energies, wealth. and time 
exclusively to the amelioration of a 
certain section of the human race, he 
was no milk-and-water philanthropist, 
easily moved, or imposed on with im- 


punity. 


The lines of his strong dark face 
were harsh enough as the new-comer 
advanced; he glanced at her keenly. 

A little person—a very little person— 
came forward with faltering steps, and, 
instead of taking possession of the 
chair towards which Denzil, rising with 
a formal bow, had motioned her, walked 
right up to his table, and extended a 
small shaking hand, fixing him the 
while with her large terrified eyes. 
The girl—indeed, she looked scarcely 
more than a child—was evidently dizzy 
with fright; her pretty face was pale, 
her breath came in gasps, and she es- 
sayed in vain to speak. 

Denzil insensibly relaxed as he shook 
the hand so unexpectedly stretched out 
to him; then he pointed to the chair a 
second time, and said very kindly: 

“Sit down, and tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

She backed to the chair and sat 
down, still keeping her eyes on his 
face. Denzil reseated himself and 
pretended to be busy with his papers 
for a moment or two, in order to give 
her time to regain her self-possession; 
then he turned to her and said gently: 

“How can I help you?” 

“I want an appointment,” blurted 
out the little creature abruptly. 

Graham smiled. 

“That is rather vague, isn’t it? What 
kind of appointment?” 

“Perhaps I ought to say situation,” 
said Miss Spencer meekly. 

She looked about eighteen, and had 
a round soft baby face, with big hazel 
eyes. Her hair, nut-brown in color, ° 
appeared to curl naturally; ‘she was 
neatly, even prettily clad in deep 
mourning. The material of her dress, 
however, was too light for the season, 
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and the little boot which protruded 
from beneath her skirt was very, very 
muddy. 

The dawning impatience of which 
Denzil had been conscious as she re- 
vealed her business died away at sight 
of the little muddy boot. 

“Governess, I suppose?” he inquired, 
with a certain compassion. 

“IT don’t mind at all,” returned the 
girl, regaining courage all at once, and 
speaking fluently and confidentially. 
“Governess, or companion, or secretary, 
or amanuensis.” 

Denzil smiled again. 

“T wonder,” he said, looking at her 
with an unwonted twinkle in his eye; 
“TI wonder what is the difference be- 
tween a secretary and an amanuensis? 
Do you know, I am afraid you have 
come to the wrong person. My work 
lies in quite a different direction. If 
I should hear of an opening for you 
in any of the capacities you mention, 
I shall bear you in mind; but mean- 
while hadn’t you better try an 
agency?” 

“IT have tried several agencies,” re- 
turned Miss Spencer, with a trembling 
lip, “but they all want money down.” 

“And there is not much of that going, 
I suppose?” hinted the philanthro- 
pist. 

“IT have hardly any left,” faltered the 
little creature, opening her eyes very 
wide, and looking unconsciously pite- 
ous. 

“Friends in London?’ queried Denzil. 

“No; I don’t know anybody except 
Mr. ——,” naming a certain clergyman. 
“Mr. Morpeth gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to him, but he said he didn’t 
think he could help me.” 

“And who is Mr. Morpeth?” 

“Oh, he is our vicar down at Peng- 
wynnock. He is almost the only friend 
I have in the world; it was he who told 
me to come to you.” 

“Indeed!” said Denzil somewhat drily, 
“IT have not the pleasure of his ac- 
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quaintance, and don’t quite know why 
he should have selected me for this 
honor,” 

He was beginning to feel irritated 
again; the girl sat there as though she 
intended to remain all the morning. 
He saw no possibllity of helping her, 
yet both she and her reverend adviser 
appeared to think she might justly 
claim his assistance. 

“He said—he said,” pursued Miss 
Spencer in somewhat tremulous tones, 
“that he knew you by name as one as- 
sociated with good works, and that if 
I—if I found myself in straits I was 
to go to you, and to tell you from an 
old man—meaning himself—that some- 
times prevention is better than cure. 
I’m sure [ don’t know what he meant 
by that,” she added. 

Denzil leaned suddenly forward, gaz- 
ing at her keenly, and she tooked back 
at him with her big child’s eyes. She 
had evidently spoken the truth. She 
knew nothing of the old man’s mean- 
ing; but Denzil knew, and after a mo- 
ment he threw himself back in 
chair again and considered. 

The old clergyman of this remote 
Cornish parish had touched the right 
chord. By those few words he had put 
forward his protégée’s claim for protec- 
tion and help in a manner not to be 
disregarded. Graham Denzil spent his 
life in endeavoring to succour dis- 
tressed womanhood—womanhood of a 
very different type. It was his cus- 
tom, moreover, to dispense charity to 
masses, not individuals; but he now 
felt himself unaccountably interested 
in this unit, belonging though she did 
to a class with which he had hitherto 
had no dealings. How many 
came to London with just the same 
equipment as this one—a pretty face, 
an empty pocket, groundless confi- 
dence, absolute ignorance of the world. 
Poor little Selpless straws, by what 
fierce winds were they caught up, on 
what dark tides did they drift away! 


his 


girls 
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If it was his duty to rescue, was not 
the duty more paramount when it was 
possible to preserve? 

“Why did you come to London, 
child?” he asked abruptly. 

“T had to do something,” said Miss 
Spencer. “Poor mamma was ill for 
such a long time, and when she died 
there were only a few pounds left, 
and so I thought it was much better 
to be on the spot—there was no open- 
ing for me at Pengwynnock, and I was 
tired of advertising. Mr. Morpeth 
didn’t want me to come, but I—well, 
I didn’t know what else to do.” 

“You have come to the wrong person, 
as I told you; but I will see what I 
can do. Now, let us hear what are 
your qualifications. I suppose you 
have been well educated?” 


“Oh, yes; I went to a very good 
school. Miss Winterberry’s school, 
you know——” 


“I suppose you are up in all the ’olo- 
gies,” he remarked, as she paused. 

“Well, I was first in geology,” she 
cried, with sparkling eyes; “and I 
learnt the Greek roots.” 

“Very practical, indeed,” said Denzil. 
“What about French?’ 

“Grammatical French,” 
‘not conversational.” 

“People rather expect conversational 
French now, I’m afraid; so many 
French girls come over.” 

“Ah, but French girls are not relia- 
ble,” said Miss Spencer, looking ex- 
tremely wise. “Miss Winterberry said 
she would not have a French girl 
about the place for the world.” 

“Some people have a foolish preju- 
dice in favor of learning French from 
a native on account of the accent,” 
murmured Denzil. “I wonder what 
your accent is like.” 

“Miss Winterberry said I had a very 
good accent,’ returned the girl in 
rather a wounded tone. 

“Doubtless. German? 
Music?” 


she _ said, 


No German. 
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“I am not a performer,” announced 
Miss Spencer in a perfectly satisfied 
tone, which signified that she could 
have been if she had chosen. 

“H’m. Well, now with regard to a 
possible secretaryship; do you know 
anything of shorthand?” 

“T could soon learn.” 

“Yes, like the man who was asked if 
he could play the violin. Can you use 
a typewriter?’ 

“I never had anything to do with 
such things,” she responded, with 
dignity. “I never thought I should 
have to earn my living.” 

“I daresay you didn’t, poor little 
soul!” cried he; then, with a kind of 
cutburst of wondering wrath, “but 
what was everybody thinking about— 
what did they suppose was to become 
of you?” 

“Papa was manager of the bank,” 
returned the girl; “nobody ever thought 
he was going to die.” 

“Of course not. But people do oc- 
casionally die, don’t they? And when 
a man makes no provision for his fam- 
ily the widow is likely to suffer; and 
when the principal on which she has 
been living is all gone, the orphan is 
thrown upon the world.” 

He got up and began to pace about 
the room impatiently. And this was 
but a poor unit—one of many—one of 
many! 

Miss Spencer, resenting this digres- 
sion from the subject under discus- 
sion, and being, moreover, disposed to 
think his strictures unwarrantable, 
brought him back to the point by an- 
nouncing, with an offended air, “I 
write a very good hand.” 

“Come, that’s something,” cried he, 
wheeling round. “Let me see a sam- 
ple of it. Write your name and ad- 
dress on that sheet of paper.” 

She pulled off her glove, revealing a 
chubby baby hand, rather _ red, 
as, in the opinion of Anatole France, 
it behooves the hands of young girls to 


























be, and with a chilblain on the little 
finger. 

She wrote her name—‘‘Miss Lucy 
Spencer”’—in a firm, bold, clear hand, 
of the type exemplified in “Civil Ser- 
vice’ copybooks. The address indi- 
eated a locality quite respectable, as 
Denzil noted with satisfaction, but also 
inconveniently remote. He remem- 
bered the muddy boots, and wondered 
if she had trudged all the way. 

“Now I am going to give you a piece 
of advice,” he said seriously. “Go 
back to Pengwynnock, at least for the 
present, until some employment is 
found for you. I will do the best I 
can; I will speak to two or three peo- 
ple who may perhaps be able to help 
you. But meanwhile it is perfectly in- 
sane for a child like you to be living 
alone in London——” 

“IT couldn’t possibly go back,” in- 
terrupted Lucy hotly. “Something is 
sure to turn up if I remain on the spot, 
but if I go away—and the journey is 
so expensive, too! It would take near- 
ly all my money,” she added, with a 
sudden change from wrath to piteous- 
ness. 

“J will find the money,” said Denzil 
kindly; “as a loan, I mean, of course,” 
he added, seeing the girl flush to the 
roots of her hair. 

“J couldn’t possibly accept it,” she 
returned quickly. “I have never bor- 
rowed money in my life; and I am cer- 
tainly not going to begin by borrowing 
money from a stranger and a gentle- 
man. Mamma always told me that it 
was only very low sort of girls who 
put themselves under obligations to 
gentlemen.” ¥ 

She held her head high, and spoke 
with so ridiculous an air of worldly 
wisdom that Graham did not know 
whether to be more amused or irri- 
tated. 

“IT see you have been taught how to 
take care of yourself,” he remarked 
ironically. 
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“Of course, I have to, now that I am 
obliged to make my own way in the 
world.” 

“Quite right. 
guard; it is not always easy to dis- 


Better be on your 


tinguish friends from foes. Now, as 
I am a very busy man, Miss Spencer, 
I am afraid I can’t spare any more 
time. I will make a note of your ad- 
dress and bear your case in mind. If 
nothing should turn up, and you find 
yourself in any unpleasant predica- 
ment, you had better come to me 
again.” 

He spoke with a final air, walking 
towards the door as though to open 
it for her. Lacy felt herself dismissed, 
and rose, looking somewhat crestfallen. 
Her eyes wandered round the room, 
taking note of the books, the piles of 
paper, the open tin cases full of docu- 
ments. A sudden inspiration came to 
her. “I suppose you don’t want a 
secretary?” she said, 

Now, it was part of Graham Denzil’s 
scheme of life to perform most of his 
work with his own hand. When the 
press of business was very great he 
did occasionally call in the aid of a 
shorthand writer; but he had never em- 
ployed any permanent amanuensis. 
He paused for a moment, gazing com- 
passionately at the forlorn little figure; 
and then the message of the old Corn- 
ish parson recurred to him: Preven- 
tion is better than cure. Why not give 
the girl a chance—test her capabilities 
for a few weeks until something more 
practicable might, as she expressed it, 
“turn up”? 

He made the suggestion in a few 
words; the manner in which she re- 
ceived his communication filling him 
with the same sense of mingled irri- 
tation and amusement as that of which 
he had before been conscious. 

The meek little suppliant disap- 
peared; it was now evidently Lucy’s ob- 
ject to appear, above all things, practi- 
cal—quite a woman of business, in fact. 
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Yes, she would be very glad to under- 
take the appointment, even though it 
was but a temporary one. When was 
she to enter on her duties? The terms 
—oh, yes, the terms were quite satis- 
factory. (Graham had, in fact, after a 
rapid mental calculation, named a sum 
which, as he reckoned, would amply 
suffice for her actual needs.) 

The mite of a hand was again ex- 
tended with a complacent air, and the 
little creature turned in the doorway 
to remark: “I am sure we shall get on 
very well.” 

“I hope we shall,” said Denzil; and 
then he closed the door, and went back 
to his writing-table, and laughed—but 
somewhat ruefully. 

On the next day, at eleven o’clock, 
the new secretary arrived. She was, 
as before, pale with nervousness, and 
the hand which she held out was icy 
cold, 

“Don’t be frightened,’ said Denzil 
encouragingly; “your duties will not 
be very arduous.” 

But Miss Spencer declared—albeit in 
quavering tones—that she was not in 
the least frightened, and was quite 
ready for her work; whereupon Gra- 
ham did, for a moment, look really 
alarming. 

Perhaps he felt that if she wasn’t 
nervous she ought to be. He, on his 
part, was making a very great effort. 

“Here are six notes,” he said rather 
drily, as he pushed a little pile of 
papers towards her. “In answering 
the first three you will say, in each 
case, that I regret being unable to com- 
ply with the writer’s request. In two 
of the others—but perhaps you had 
better dispose of these three first. You 
will find writing materials there.” 

Another table had been set forth, 
facing his own, and Miss Lucy Spencer 
took her seat, with a somewhat lugi- 
brious air. She opened first one note 
and then another, frowned, meditated, 
appealingly towards her em- 


looked 
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ployer, but, receiving no response from 
that quarter, devoted herself with a 
sigh to her task. Denzil, feigning un- 
consciousness of these proceedings, 
continued to read the document with 
which he had been engaged when she 
entered. 

Presently—“I’ve done these,” came 
in a small voice from the other side 
of the room. 


“You have been very quick. Bring 
them to me.” 
Elated at his commendation she 


crossed the room with an airy tread, 
and spread out the notes before him. 
On all three the same legend was set 
forth: “Mr. Denzil regrets that he can- 
not comply with the writer’s request.” 

“I’m afraid that won’t do,” said he, 
suppressing a smile. “You don’t give 
the name of the person you are writ- 
ing to; and you must contrive to put 
it a little more civilly than that.” 

“But you didn’t tell me to say the 
names,” protested she, “and how am 
I to put it more civilly?’ 

Tears were evidently not far off; his 
heart smote him. 

“I think you had better write some 
letters from dictation first,’ he said; 
“then you will get into the way of it. 
You have been accustomed to write 
from dictation?” 

Oh, yes, Lucy said; she had often 
written from dictation at school. 

She wrote very quickly, and every- 
thing went quite smoothly until, at the 
end of half-an-hour or Denzil in- 
spected the result of her labors. 

“My dear child!” he exclaimed 
voluntarily; and then came what 
seemed to Lucy a fearful pause. “How 
do you spell vicinity?’ he went on. 

*“Aren’t there two s’s?” queried Lucy 


so, 


in- 


tremulously. 

“And here, again, ‘moreover,’ ‘advisa- 
ble. And what about the punctua- 
tion? You’ve run all the sentences into 
each other.” 

“You didn’t tell me the stops,” re- 


























turned Lucy, tearfully. “Miss Winter- 
berry always gave out the stops.” 

She had turned as white as a sheet 
once more, and her eyes seemed ready 
to start from her head. 

“Well, it’s no great matter, after all,” 
said Denzil soothingly. “I dare say 
it was as much my fault as yours. 
You see I am new to this business, too. 
I’ll announce the stops in future, and 
when you come to any alarming big 
word you had better ask me how to 
spell it.” 

Miss Spencer trotted back meekly 
to her desk, and Denzil, walking up 
and down the room, recommenced his 
dictation. He was beginning to feel 
quite satisfied with this new mode of 
procedure, when a question from Lucy 
suddenly disconcerted him. 

“How do you spell ‘italicize’? she 
inquired. 

“Ttalicize?” he echoed, gazing at her 
blankly. 

“Yes; you said, ‘Italicise this.’” 

“But you don’t mean to say you’ve 
been writing—— Just let me see that 
note, Miss Spencer.” 

Up got Lucy, with a mystified face, 
but nevertheless with a certain air of 
conscious rectitude. 

Denzil burst into a fit of laughter as 
she placed the decument in his hands. 

“You really must excuse me,” he 
said, endeavoring to regain his gravity; 
“it is too comical. I never could have 
imagined——” 

“But what is wrong?” gasped the 
girl. 

“T’ll explain. You see this sentence 
here? ‘Do you consider his course ad- 
visible query. And here, again: ‘The 
“Times” of June 22 justly observes quota- 
tion marks.’ And now: ‘The great crugr 
italis’-—you hadn’t got any farther, on 
account of the spelling difficulty.” 

He laughed again; and then, seeing 
that she was crimson with mortifica- 
tion, and apparently quite at sea as 
to the nature of her error, he became 
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serious, and entered into a minute and 
painstaking explanation. 

“Did you not yourself ask 
dictate the stops?’ he said, in conclu- 
sion, noticing that she seemed more 
aggrieved than penitent. 

“You do it quite differently to Miss 


me to 


Winterberry,” she said. “Of course, 
if you gave them out like Miss Winter- 
berry " 

“Well, I am willing to take an in- 
direct lesson from Miss Winterberry,” 
returned he, drawing the disputed note 
towards him and scribbling upon it. 
“What do you call that, for instance?” 

“Miss Winterberry always said ‘Ques- 
tion mark.’” 

“And these?” 

“Miss Winterberry never said any- 
thing but ‘Inverted commas.’ ” 

“I see; I was wrong in dubbing them 
‘Quotation marks.’ And now, when I 
wish to emphasize a word—like this— 
how am I to let you know my mean- 
ing?” 

“You must say ‘Underline,’ ” 
nounced Lucy, with a superior air. 

“T’ll bear it in mind. Well, I think 
we have worked enough for to-day; to- 
morrow, no doubt, everything will go 
well. Now you had better go home— 
take the ’bus; there is no need for you 
to tire yourself to death. I hope soon 
to hear of something that may suit 
you. Meanwhile, remember all the 
good advice that anyone has ever 
given you. Be very prudent, don’t 
make friends with strangers, don’t go 
out after dark.” 

Lucy was very much offended at 
what she evidently considered super- 
fluous counsel, and endeavored to show 
it by the stateliness with which she 
said “Good-bye,” and walked across 
the room; but, as Denzil was occupied 
in tearing up and consigning to the 
wastepaper basket her epistolary ef- 
forts of the morning, it is possible 
that her attitude escaped him. 

After many abortive attempts, much 





an- 
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forbearance and good will on Denzil’s 
part, and somewhat fitful zeal on 
Lucy’s, the pair got into the way of 
working tolerably well together. 

Graham, keeping a wary eye fixed 
upon the little scribe and noting 
when she seemed to falter, immediate- 
ly spelt the word which might be sup- 
posed to puzzle her; he also indicated 
the punctuation, after the manner 
prescribed by Miss Winterberry, and 
in a tone so absolutely unlike that 
which he employed for the mere word- 
ing of his sentences that there could 
be no possibility of Miss Spencer’s 
making mistakes. Thus a full stop 
was enunciated in the deepest bass, 
while “inverted commas” were jerked 
out in an imperative falsetto. 

Now and then, nevertheless, a dif- 
ference of opinion arose between them. 
When Lucy, for instance, adorned the 
page with a number of neat but quite 
unnecessary commas, her plea that she 
considered it advisable to introduce one 
after every six or seven words ap- 
peared to him unsatisfactory. Again, 
that spelling question was one which 
caused much friction; Miss Spencer’s 
assurances that no fault had hitherto 
been found with her orthography 
quite failing to convince Graham. 

On one occasion, indeed, he lost 


patience. “Loose no time!” he ejacu- 
lated. “Cannot you even manage to 


spell a word of four letters?” 

Miss Spencer looked up in astonish- 
ment, 

“Do you not know that there are not 
two 0’s in lose? You have written 
loose.” 

“I thought there were two s’s in 
loose,” returned she, with dignity. 

“There are not two sts in loose any 
more than there are in goose,” retorted 
Denzil, adding with a good-humored 
laugh, as he met her surprised gaze, 
“but sometimes a little goose may have 
That was a joke,” 
a pause, during 


two very big is. 
he remarked after 
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which Lucy had stared at him in utter 
bewilderment—“I am alluding to your 
eyes.” 

Lucy walked back to her chair in 
silence, took another sheet of paper, 
and wrote the note over again. She 
was evidently much affronted, though 
whether by the jest itself or by the 
reprimand which had preceded it, Den- 
zil couid not discover. 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” he in- 
quired presently, in a graver tone, 
“that you might try to use your brains 
a little?’ 

“I never knew I was so stupid,’ re- 
plied Lucy, with sulky stateliness. 

“Not exactly stupid,” he returned 
coolly, “but sometimes extremely silly, 
and very often careless. When, for in- 
stance, I have told you a thing, not 
once but several times, how is it that 
you can never remember it?” 

“I suppose,” answered Miss Spencer, 
in an aggrieved tone, “I suppose be- 
cause I don’t think.” 

“Precisely; but isn’t it about time 
you should begin to think? Has it 
ever occurred to you that you might 
try to improve yourself? Education is 
seldom complete at eighteen, and yours 
has certainly been defective. Still, 
after all, you have got brains; you 
couldn’t have been first in—what was 
it? Geology?—if you hadn’t brains. 
Miss Winterberry was probably too 
much occupied in teaching you geology 
to pay attention to spelling; but I as- 
sure you good spelling is desirable— 
particularly in a secretary. I will give 
you a book which will help you, I 
fancy. It deals with orthography, 
punctuation, and all such matters; the 
rules are set forth very clearly, and al- 
together it should be of great use to 
you.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy distantly. 
“If you will give me the name of the 
book I will buy it for myself.” 

His lip tightened for a moment, but 
he made no remark. He wrote out the 




















title of the book in question and gave 
it to her; and work proceeded for the 
rest of the morning without any con- 
versation except what was absolutely 
necessary. 

It was evident that Miss Spencer 
considered herself ill-used. She had, 
in fact, received Denzil’s little lecture 
in precisely the same spirit as that in 
which, no doubt, she had unwillingly 
hearkened to Miss Winterberry’s scold- 
ings in days gone by. To mark her 
displeasure further she did not shake 
hands with him on leaving, but passed 
him with a regal bow. 

“Perverse little simpleton!” he 
ejaculated, as the door closed behind 
her; and then he wondered to himself 
why he did not wash his hands of her. 
He did not in the least require her 
services; in fact, she wasted a great 
deal of his time and gave him an infin- 
ity of trouble. The labor which it cost 
him, when communicating with his cor- 
respondents through her, so to convey 
his meaning that the recipient of the 
letter should understand, while she her- 
self, poor little innocent, should remain 
in happy ignorance—was in itself con- 
siderable. She was, of course, uncon- 
scious of this. Nevertheless, it seemed 
curious that she should have no per- 
ception of his forbearance and generos- 
ity. 

In what evil part she had taken 
his harmless little joke! and yet it had 
been a very good joke. Denzil dwelt 
on it with the complacency which a 
really clever man sometimes bestows 
on a jest which would make a person 
of average intellect blush. 

“Two very big i’s’”! Would it have 
been better, he wondered, if he had 
said “capital i’s’? And then he began 
to think of the eyes in question, and of 
the baby face, and the chubby hand so 
resolutely withheld from him to-day. 
After all, poor babe, he must not be 


too hard. 
Next morning, however, when Miss 
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Spencer arrived, still in a state of dud- 
geon, his sense of exasperation re- 
turned. Miss Spencer’s lapses were, in 
consequence, corrected with dry brev- 
ity; her wandering attention was re- 
called from time to time with a certain 
asperity, and the culminating point was 
reached when, on reading aloud at 
Denzil’s request a letter which she had 
just written, she allowed herself to 
fall into an error of pronunciation 
which had already been frequently 
pointed out to her. 

“How often must I tell 
‘safety’ is not a trisyllable? 
beg you to be more careful. 
really never do.” 

Thereupon Lucy threw down her pen 
and jumped up. 

“Indeed it won’t do!” she cried pas- 
sionately; “I can see that for myself. 
Nothing is right. You are always find- 
ing fault with me, ‘I can’t stand it any 
more!” 

She had picked up her gloves, and 
how, buttoning her jacket with trem- 
bling fingers, made for the door. 

“Come back, Miss Spencer!” said 
Denzil. He did not raise his voice, but 
something in its tone arrested her. As 
she turned slowly she saw an expres- 
sion in his face which had never been 
there before. 

“Come back,” he repeated; and then, 
as she came stumbling forward, “Sit 
down.” 

She sat down, very suddenly, and im- 
mediately hung out her little white 
signal of distress. But Denzil was not 
to be mollified; she deserved a lesson, 
and this time she should have it. 

“T don’t think you quite understand 
the position of affairs,” he said; and 
in a few incisive words proceeded to 
lay it before her. She was weeping 
when he had finished, but he made no 
attempt to soften the severity of his 
reprimand. 

“Since I am so—so ignorant, and so—- 
so worthless,” she sobbed, finding voice 


you that 
I must 
This will 
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at length, “I wonder you engaged me 
as your secretary.” 

“I wonder why I did,” said he; and 
all at once his face relaxed. ‘What 
do you think?’ he went on, in a tone 
now no longer stern, but friendly and 
colloquial; ‘““‘what can have induced me 
to do it, do you suppose? Self-interest, 
perhaps? I may have thought it pos- 
sible to turn your inexperience to my 
own profit?’ 

She was looking at him very hard, 
the great tears hanging on her eye- 
lashes. 

“No, I don’t think that,” she said, 
after a long pause. “I think—I think 
you did it out of kindness.” 

“Do you, indeed?” said he; and then 
he smiled, and Lucy gave a little gasp, 
and wiped her eyes. 

“As a matter of fact,” he went on, 
“T do feel kindly towards you, and I 
honestly wish for your good; I am glad 
that you realize it. Now, this being 
the case, don’t you think you might try 
a little harder to please me? When 
your father was alive I daresay you 
often tried to please him. Well, I am 
old enough to be your father——” 

“You don’t look it,” she interpolated, 
with a watery smile. 

Her intention was evidently to con- 
vey a graceful tribute, and possibly to 
heap coals of fire upon his head. Gra- 
ham bowed gravely, though he with 
difficulty restrained the exclamation 
which rose to his lips: “Oh, you im- 
possible little being!” 

He was, however, genuinely touched 
when, a moment or two later, she de- 
clared, looking earnestly in his face: 

“I will really try to please you—I 
should like to please you.” 

His satisfaction at this promising 


attitude was, however, somewhat 


checked when, on the following day, 
Lucy arrived with a severe cold, and, 
on being questioned as to its cause, 
owned that it was probably due to the 
her having 


fact of sat up till one 
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o’clock on the previous night “study- 
ing.” 

“What, the spelling-book?’ inquired 
Denzil. 

“Yes,” returned she in husky but 
triumphant tones; “I worked seven 
hours yesterday.” 

“And you were so much absorbed, I 
suppose,” suggested he, “that you al- 
lowed the fire to go out?” 

“Oh, I don’t have any fire,” explained 
Lucy, still triumphantly. “I have to 
be very economical, you see——’”’ 

“But surely,” said Denzil, “‘you could 
afford yourself a fire. I intended your 
salary——” 

“Oh, but I am saving up for a rainy 
day,” she returned, with a bright little 
nod. She was evidently much pleased 
that he should realize her foresight and 
common sense. Graham, with a kind 
of painstaking exasperation, endeav- 
ored to make clear to her, first, that 
such economies were mistaken, her 
health being of paramount importance; 
secondly, that her zeal in the matter of 
the spelling-book was a little intem- 
perate, and would probably lead to re- 
sults less satisfactory than she an- 
ticipated. 

Lucy, though evidently unconvinced, 
was submissive. She agreed to con- 
fine her orthographical labors to two 
hours daily, and capitulated as regard- 
ed the fire to a certain extent. 

“While my cold lasts,” she conceded; 
and with that Denzil was forced to be 
content. 

She did honestly try very hard dur- 
ing the succeeding weeks; she was so 
extremely attentive to the smallest 
syllable that fell from his lips that her 
intent gaze made Denzil quite nervous 
whenever he paused for a word; she 
learned a variety of orthographical 
rules by heart, and if the wrong one 
was occasionally brought into play, 
Graham was not cruel enough to lay 
stress upon it. 

Nevertheless, he with 


noticed con- 
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cern that she was growing thin and 
pale; and, one morning, observing the 
particularly pinched appearance of her 
little face, he startled her by inquiring 
abruptly: 

“What did you have for breakfast, 
Miss Spencer?” 

“Two biscuits and a banana,” re- 
sponded Miss Spencer promptly. 

“Was that—excuse my seeming 
curiosity, it is not meant impertinently 
—was that from economy or choice?” 

“Well, of course I like to be thrifty,” 
returned Lucy, summoning up her most 
sensible air; “but, as a matter of fact, 
I haven’t much appetite lately, and I 
thought I could eat that better than 
tea and bread-and-butter.” 

“Have you left off having fires?” he 
inquired, after a pause. 

“Oh, yes; I don’t want a fire now. I 
am quite well. A fire wouldn’t give me 
an appetite,” she added, with a sage 
look. 

Denzil groaned inwardly. What was 
to be done with this child? She was 
no more fit to look after herself than 
a two-year-old baby. She would be ill 
upon his hands next. He had a mo- 
mentary inclination to raise her salary, 
but refrained; on some points she was 
extremely sensitive, and would have 
at once guessed that the unmerited in- 
crease of pay was, in other words, an 
act of charity. 

In spite of her most valiant efforts 
it became more and more evident that 
the secretaryship was a farce; and Den- 
zil tried his best to find more suitable 
employment for her, but with signal ill- 
success. 

It might have been that, in 
spite of his assurances of Miss Spen- 
cer’s unblemished respectability, peo- 
ple were rather afraid of engaging a 
protégée of his, or it might have been 
owing to the fact that there was really 
so little to go upon. She was a nice 
girl, young and bright, and that was 
about all. No experience, no refer- 
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ences, extremely few accomplishments, 
and those far from perfect of their 
kind. It was scarcely any wonder that 
his friends shrugged their shoulders 
and advised him to send her back to 
Cornwall. He had begun to think 
that he would be obliged to make an 
effort in this direction (shrinking 
though he did from inflict'ng such a 
blow on the little creature, who had, 
in spite of a hundred weaknesses—or 
perhaps on acount of them—managed 
to endear herself to him after a fash- 
ion) when an incident occurred which 
threw an unexpected light on Miss 
Spencer’s circumstances. 

One morning she approached him 
with an air of subdued excitement and 
mystery, and asked if he could pos- 
sibly dispense with her services on the 
following day. 

“It’s something rather particular,” 
she added. “Somebody's coming by 
train. I am to meet him at eleven. 
He’s my cousin—I mean,” correcting 
herself with an evident twinge of con- 
science—“‘a sort of cousin—a—a con- 
nection.” 

“One, I daresay, who aspires to be 
rather a near connection,” suggested 
Denzil, with a _ smile. “In other 
words; you are engaged to him, Miss 
Spencer?” 

Lucy flushed very prettily, and 
smiled and dimpled, and said: “Yes; 
she and Robert had been engaged for 
a very long time—nearly thirteen 
months,” 

“I am delighted to hear it!” ex- 
claimed Denzil heartily. “But why— 
don’t be angry with me for asking— 
why don’t you marry Mr. Robert?” 

“Mr. Burton,” corrected Lucy. 
“Well, you see, though he has a very 
good appointment, he thinks it would 
not be quite prudent to marry yet. He 
is getting seventy pounds a year, but 
he says we ought to wait till he is 
earning a good deal more than that. 
But lots of people do marry who 
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haven’t much more,” she added, rather 
wistfully. 

“IT suppose they do,” agreed Denzil. 

He was pondering deeply, but felt 
at the same time an immense sense of 
relief, 

“What is Mr. Burton’s profession?” 
he asked. 

“He’s assistant master in a _ boys’ 
school. He’s very clever—dreadfully 
clever; he got two scholarships, and 
he was at Oxford.” 

“Come,” cried Denzil delightedly, 
“this sounds very promising. I should 
like to see Mr. Burton. Let me see— 
at three o’clock to-morrow, after you 
and he have had time to say a 
good deal to each other, and after 
he has lunched and rested, and all that 
kind of thing, he might call upon me. 
Will you ask him té do this—will you 
tell -him I shall expect him at three 
o’clock ?” 

Lucy, full of delight and importance, 
readily agreed, accepting Mr. Denzil’s 
intimation as one more proof of the 
interest he took in her. Her attention 
wandered several times the 
course of the morning, but Denzil felt 
no irritation: his spirits had gone up 
with a bound. 

At the appointed hour on the follow- 
ing day Mr. Burton made his ap- 
pearance; a tall young man, somewhat 
solemn as to manner, somewhat shabby 
as to dress, a little uncertain with re- 
gard to the disposal of his arms and 
legs, but with a good, clever, honest 
face. 

Denzil surveyed him with satisfac- 
tion, but did not at once speak. 

“IT understood you wished to see me,” 
remarked the visitor presently. 

“Yes, I want to see you very partic- 
ularly; I have something to say to 
you.” 

Denzil paused, and then went on, 
leaning forward with a smile: “I think 
you would suit me very well as secre- 
tary. Will you undertake the post?’ 


during 
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Robert Burton stared at him. 

“TI have never thought of undertaking 
any such position,” he faltered. “Be- 
sides, I understood that my cousin——” 

“Your cousin doesn’t quite suit me,” 
said Denzil. He stopped abruptly, find- 
ing it a little difficult to explain to the 
lover the various reasons why Miss 
Spencer was not quite satisfactory. 

Burton’s face fell. “She told me she 
was getting on so well,” he murmured. 

“The fact is, I would rather have to 
do with a man,” resumed Denzil. “The 
work on which I am chiefly engaged is 
not such as a young girl should be as- 
sociated with.” 

Robert said he realized that; but 
that, nevertheless, even if Miss Spen- 
cer was dispensed with, he himself did 
not feel inclined to fill her vacant 
place. He had, in fact, already 
chosen his career, and intended to ad- 
here to it. Promotion was slow, yet 
he could not but feel he was more like- 
ly to be successful in a walk of life for 
which he had been trained than if he 
were to relinquish it for duties to which 
he was unaccustomed, 

“The salary would be a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year,” said Graham per- 
suasively. “I would guarantee a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year; I would 
undertake to retain you in my employ- 
ment until you found another engage- 
ment equally remunerative and perhaps 
more congenial to yourself.” 

Robert stared more than ever, asking 
himself if his interlocutor had taken 
leave of his senses. 

“I have a special reason for this pro- 
posal,” went on Denzil. “I want—well, 
to be quite plain—I want you to marry 
your cousin at once.” 

Robert rose to his feet, flushing hotly. 

“That is a matter,” he said stam- 
meringly, “a—a very private matter— 
I don’t think I could submit to any in- 
terference on such a point.” 

Denzil rose, too, and clapped him on 
the shoulders. 
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“Now, look here, my good chap,” he 
said; “you had better listen to me. I 
haven’t the least wish to be meddle- 
some, but I think you would make a 
very good secretary, and I’m quite 
certain that you ought to marry Miss 
Spencer without loss of time. Are you 
aware, my dear fellow,” he went on, 
“that that child is living in an attic, 
chiefly on—on bananas? That she 
doesn’t have a fire, because she wants 
to be economical; that she nearly dies 
of fright before she crosses a street? 
I watched her from my window, and 
observed that she generally stopped 
short almost under the horses’ feet; 
that she—well, think of what she is, 
and ask yourself if she is fit to be alone 
in London?” 

Robert turned pale, and looked ex- 
tremely serious. Denzil respected the 
struggle which was evidently going on 
in his mind. 

“I can only see this way out of the 
difficulty,” he went on. “I have tried 
to find employment for her. I even 
thought that her engagement here, 
temporary though it is, might be a use- 
ful training for her, but——” 

“I’m sorry you have found her so un- 
satisfactory,” said the young man in 
a wounded tone. 

Denzil took a turn about the room, 
paused, laughed, and finally said, with 
a humorous look: “Well, you know—as 
a matter of fact, she can’t spell!” 

“I know she can’t,” said the lover; 
and he, too, laughed somewhat rue- 
fully, but with so kindly and tender a 
look in his eyes that Denzil’s heart 
went out to him. 

“You may trust me, Mr. Burton,” he 
said earnestly. “I am not at all a 
Quixotic person, but I take a very 
great interest in Miss Spencer; and, 
honestly, I don’t know what else is to 
be done. Now, I rather fancy that, 
were it not fer certain honorable 
scruples, you would have no objection 
to marrying her out of hand?’ 
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“No objection at all,” said Robert, 
with a smile quite as tender as the 
former one, and not in the least rueful. 
“Quite the contrary. I—it seems like a 
dream.” 

Denzil looked at him half sadly. 

Yes, no wonder the good fellow 
found it hard to realize that the be- 
loved little bride, whom he hoped to 
make his own only after years of 
labor, was actually thrust into his 
arms. Graham extended his hand 
frankly: 

“Come,” he said, “you may trust 
me. Don’t be afraid that the obligation 
will be too great. You have plenty of 
ability, and I shall make you very use- 
ful to me. In fact,” he went on, “you 
will confer as great a benefit as you 
receive.” 

“I cannot admit that,” said Robert; 
but he put his hand fearlessly into the 
philanthropist’s. “I—I don’t know how 
to thank you!” 

Denzil shook his hand warmly, and 
looked at him with genuine approval. 
Not one man in a thousand, he said to 
himself, could reconcile gratitude with 
self-respect. This man had sufficient 
greatness of soul not only to accept 
a benefit but not to be ashamed of ac- 
cepting it. 

A few minutes later Robert went his 
way, walking upon air, in a state of 
rapture only equalled by his bewilder- 
ment; and Graham Denzil was left 
alone to congratulate himself on the 
success of his enterprise. 

All his life long he had been con- 
sidered an eminently wise and judi- 
cious person, one whose dealings with 
his fellow creatures, humane and gene- 
rous though they might be, were never- 
theless dictated by sound practical com- 
mon sense. Yet to-day he had done 
what the world would call an extreme- 
ly foolish thing: he had set his custom- 
ary rules of conduct at defiance, and 
become, for the nonce, undeniably 
Quixotic. He had taken a perfectly 
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unknown young man out of the sphere 
in which he was contented and useful, 
and had thrown upon him responsibil- 
ities for which he might or might not 
be adapted; he had brought about 
what could not but be termed an im- 
provident marriage, and had pledged 
himself to act thenceforth the part of 
Providence to these two young crea- 
tures. 

And yet, as_ he 
these enormities, he chuckled. 
untroubled by any qualms 
science; entirely unabashed. 


meditated on 
He was 
of con- 
Not all 


the wise and important undertakings - 


in which he had hitherto been engaged 
gave him so much satisfaction as the 
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mental contemplation of the bliss of 
these two unimportant units. 

Nevertheless, when his eyes fell upon 
the writing-table at which Lucy gen- 
erally sat, the chair with the hassock 
in front of it, because those ridiculous 
little feet of hers were such a long 
way from the ground; the blotting- 
paper, ornamented with various 
scrawls by means of which his late 
secretary had made trial trips, as it 
were, when any particularly difficult 
word was in question; the pen-handle 
nibbled at the end—he heaved a little 
sigh. 

“After all,” he said, “I believe I shall 
miss her!” 

M. E. Francis. 





EMILE VERHAEREN AS A DRAMATIST. 


Among the French-writing Belgian 
Maeterlinck and Verhaeren 
stand first. The former earned success 
and fame in first manner, and 
moreover, with “The Life of the Bee,” 
and his most recent dramas, has given 
us proof of his power of development. 
It has been far more difficult for 
Verhaeren, whose talent in the main 
is purely lyrical, and appeals to fewer, 
and whose productions are untranslata- 
ble, to force his way to the front; 
however, he is now recognized as 
Belgium’s chief French lyrist and as 
one of the best poets in the French- 
speaking world. But, should one wish 
to interest other countries in him, it is 
to his dramas that one must draw at- 
tention. 

He was born in 1855 at the village of 
St. Amand, near Antwerp, and he 
passed his childhood in the country, 
on the banks of the Scheldt, among 
the fertile Flemish meadow lands, 
whence he absorbed the love of the 
country that permeates his poetry. His 


poets, 


his 


first book of poems, “Les Flamandes,” 
depicted exuberant, and sub- 
stantial Flanders, with her farmsteads, 
public-houses and fairs; the women 
have the same luxuriant health as 
Rubens and Jordaens impart to them. 
As a pendant to this Flanders, in “Les 
Moines” he depicts pious Flanders, the 
Flanders of the Blessed Virgin, whose 
praises are sung by those who have 
renounced the world, the life of the 
cell, monastic dreams, the quiet life by 
rule that is passed in prayer, divine 
service and ecclesiastical pageants; the 
Flanders that Memling recorded for 
posterity. 

In his next books of poems, he gives 
free play to his imaginative power 
and perception; his mode of feeling 
brings him more and more under the 
spell of the tragical; his dream of hap- 
piness seems ended; even the visions 
that reveal themselves to him are often 
of the character of frightful phantoms. 
In one of these collections, “Les ap- 
mes chemins,” the wide, 


joyous 


parus dans 
































mournful plain is peopled, in poem 
after poem, with grim shapes,—the 
man of the horizon, who is afraid of 
himself and seeks his path afar; the 
weary man, who drags heavily the 
weight of the dead centuries and curses 
his lot; the man of science, whose keen 
eye has sought, and sought vainly; the 
man of the great nothingness, the king 
of decay, who proclaims with a mock- 
ing laugh the decay in which the uni- 
verse will end;—until St. George, in 
shining armor, beneath a golden rain- 
bow, descends from heaven on his 
foaming horse, and clears the place of 
the ugly visions. In another wholly 
symbolical collection of poems, “Les 
Villages illusoires,” he draws, in tem- 
pest, rain and snow, none but figures 
he has known as a child in Flanders, 
transforming them, by dint of his 
powerful imagination, into great al- 
legorical types. There is the ferryman 
who is fighting his way against the 
storm, to reach her who has called him. 
But the stream is dangerous; one oar 
snaps; the rudder snaps; the second oar 
snaps; and the voice is calling. In the 
churchyard the gravedigger has been 
digging graves; white coffins come 
down the avenues for him to lay in 
their graves, the white coffins of his 
agonies and memories; and red coffins 
are borne to him along the pathways, 
those wherein his heroic courage of by- 
gone days, his shattered courage and 
his crimes, are buried. In the moon- 
light, by the riverside, the fishermen 
watch their black nets, sunk in the 
ooze: and they take no other haul than 
their misery, their many illnesses, and 
stranded remains thrown up in plenty 
of their wrecked hopes and disap- 
pointed expectations. 

Though Verhaeren’s verse, in his first 
books, still exhibits the strict regularity 
of rhythm and rhyme of earlier French 
poetry, he has by degrees thrown off 
every obligatiom of metre, frequently 
making use of similar sounds instead 
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of rhyme, and he is always satisfied 
to rhyme for the ear, irrespective of 


orthography. It is a fact that should 
be highly appreciated that he neverthe- 
less obtains extraordinary effects of 
sound in his treatment of language, a 
powerful, virile euphony, always 
sonorous, occasionally harsh. His 
dramas are written in this verse, inter- 
spersed now and again with speeches 
in rhythmic prose. 

In his drama, “Le Cloitre’”’ (1900), he 
reverts to his early theme, monastic 
life, but here it is interpreted in an- 
other spirit. The strongest and wild- 
est passion finds expression in this 
piece, and the most varied types of 
monks are represented with masterly 
firmness and assurance. There is 
something grand about the theme. We 
perceive from the first, in the monas- 
tery into which we are introduced, 
only the varied ambitions, piety, 
mutual ill-will and rivalry of the 
monks. We see the prudent and quite 
ecclesiastical prior singling out and 
designating as his successor a monk 
of noble birth, a quondam duke, Dom 
Balthazar; see the latter opposed by 
Thomas, who aspires to the dignity of 
prior himself, and beloved by young 
Dom Mare, a monk as angelically 
sweet as the monks in the paintings of 
Fiesole. We learn by degrees that 
Dom Balthazar has murdered his own 
father, not because ~he had injured 
him (for he was an upright man), but 
because one day he had censured his 
son for his wicked life. He had taken 
refuge in the monastery to escape 
punishment. But this does not dismay 
the prior in the least; he considers 
Dom Balthazar’s repentance all the 
finer when his guilt has been so great, 
and thinks him the more worthy to 
adorn the position of prior after him 
because his conduct as a friar is so 
purely Christian and edifying. 

Even when the impression of Baltha- 
zar’s crime is deepened by our learning 
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that he has, in cold blood, allowed an 
innocent vagrant, who was suspected 
of the murder, to be executed, the prior 
does not modify his attitude towards 
the aristocratic monk, nor consider his 
monastic life less edifying. When an- 
other brother, in his horror, thinks of 
reporting Dom Balthazar to the tem- 
poral authorities, even Thomas, the 
criminal’s opponent, shrinks from suci 
a reprehensible action, which would 
give the outside world insight into the 
secrets of the cloister. But Balthazar’s 
own peace of mind becomes shaken 
by degrees; he can bear his secret him- 
self on longer, and one day, when the 
church is filled to overflowing, he pro- 
claims his crime in all its enormity, in 
the most powerful expressions lan- 
guage is capable of, to the assembled 
congregation, The monks seek in vain 
to interrupt him, and when he has 
concluded his wild confession the prior 
condemns him and casts him out with 
a passion that, for the sake of the 
Church’s honor, knows no pity. The 
young and pious Dom Mare, alone, still 
prays for the erring one who is to die 
upon the scaffold. 

The concluding acts are followed up 
with a knowledge of the human heart 
and a vigor of style that leave nothing 
to be desired. 

Between 1893 and 1898 Emile Ver- 
haeren wrote a trilogy, the subject of 
which was one that touched him, a 
child of the country, closely, and that 
he had for a long time taken very much 
to heart, namely, the fatal absorption 
of the inhabitants of the country by 
the town, which, in his native land, 
had gradually caused the country to 
grow desolate and the villages de- 
serted. The fact that he himself left 
the country for Brussels and of late 
years has resided in Paris, is a singular 
illustration of his theme. 


The last link in his trilogy, the 


drama called “The Dawn” (Les Aubes), 
is perhaps the most remarkable and 
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important work that he has yet pro- 
duced. (The subject bears some slight 
resemblance to Edvard Séderberg’s “A 
Riot.’’) 

The scene of action is outside the 
domain of historical reality, as is al- 
ways the case in Verhaeren’s writings. 
There is a war; a hostile army ap- 
proaches the huge town of Oppido- 
magne, driving the fugitives from the 
burning villages before it towards the 
capital. We make acquaintance with 
various sections of the population, the 
swarm of beggars and the fugitive, em- 
bittered peasants. We are prepared 
for the coming of a man whom every- 
one is thinking of and talking about, 
Jacques Hérénien, the great popular 
tribune, who wishes to bring the body 
of his father, an old peasant, to the 
cemetery in the town. He comes, and 
Wwe get some impression of the enor- 
mous esteem in which he is held. 

The suggestion for the piece is taken 
from the siege of Paris in 1870—1871. 
Inside the town itself, the proletariat 
have withdrawn to a high-lying church- 
yard, where they take up a threatening 
attitude towards the regency, a patri- 
cian government who have reduced 
them to the last extremities through 
theirselfishnessand harshness. Jacques 
Hérénien is the people’s man and 
the coming man, and in writings that 
are read even in foreign lands has ex- 
pressed ideas about the rights of the 
oppressed and the atrocity of war, 
which have attracted such attention 
that he has disciples even in the ranks 
of the hostile army. 

We see the government vainly striv- 
ing to win him over, see them cheat 
him, then again strive to make use of 
him with the crowd by making liberal 
promises which are intended to ward 
off the threatened danger; we see him 
surrounded by trust and envy and hate, 
and we observe how he rises to the 
height of his power, secures interna! 
peace in the capital, and finally, the re- 
































sult of a venturesome deed, to which 
he is incited by his own genius, closes 
with an offer from the enemy. The 
hostile army is as tired of the war 


as the besieged town itself, and 
through one of the enemy’s chiefs who 
has read Hérénien’s books and feels 
that he is a disciple of his, an arrange- 
ment is entered into by which the war 
is terminated by a peaceful procession 
of the besieging army into the capital. 
The ideals of popular government and 
universal peace seem assured, when 
the great tribune is hit by the last 
bullets shot at him by the soldiers of 
the regency, under the orders of the 
spiteful men of the old régime. He 
dies, but his wife lifts up his liftle 
son over the people’s heads, and they 
hail in him the dawn of a new era. 
Years after reading this play for the 
first time, a recollection of something 
striking remains, but, singularly 
enough, you forget the particulars. 
You retain the memory of Hérénien’s 
personality in indistinct outline, and 
without any definite impression of his 
characteristics. This may certainly be 
laid partially to Verhaeren’s charge. 
Everything here stands and falls with 
the personality of the tribune and the 
impression of greatness he is able to 
impart. Verhaeren found himself face 
to face with the problem ever present 
in poetry: How is the impression of 
greatness to be produced? It is done 
most simply and easily through the 
importance attributed by others to an 
individual, their respectful, enthusiastic 
and affectionate behavior towards him, 
or, on the other hand, their envy, 
hatred and malice; in the second place, 
through their blunt declarations of his 
Then, finally—and this is of 
thing—by his own 
Now Hérénien 


worth, 
course the main 
words and actions. 
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speaks in a manly and enthusiastic 
style; we perceive his power over 
other men’s minds; everything he says 
has a lyrically rhetorical swing; but 
the stamp of greatness is undeniably 
somewhat effaced. Voltaire, who had 
disciples in the armies of France’s 
enemies, was very much more simple. 
Frederick II. of Prussia, who had ad- 
mirers in the armies of his enemies, 
was very much more blunt. Even 
Gambetta, whose influence was great- 
est as an orator, was not so serious 
all the time. 

One feels in this drama that Ver- 
haeren has fought for political, no less 
than for artistic, freedom; in 1892 he 
was working with Eekhoud and Van- 
dervelde in Brussels for the develop- 
ment of the House of Representatives, 
he established an Art Department, and 
went in eagerly for the cause of popu- 
lar education. For him, as for many 
another man of the day, the great man 
is he who can make the idea of peace 
an established fact. The difficulty of 
utilizing the hero of the peace drama 
dramatically, however, lies in the dif- 
ficulty of individualizing that idea. 
There has only been one man in our 
own day who has shown genius and 
new tactics in this direction, Jean de 
Bloch the Pole, who attempted to com- 
bat war financially; but his originality 
was not of the sort adapted to the 
character of the popular tribune or a 
hero of tragedy. Nevertheless it was 
in the elaboration of the tribune’s per- 
sonality that Verhaeren should have 
fought his chief battle. But, being in 
his heart of hearts a lyrist, he did not 
take sufficient pains over it, and al- 
though “Les Aubes” is certainly one of 
the most remarkable dramatic works 
of our day, it has not become the re- 
deeming word that a masterpiece is. 

George Brandes. 
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THE FREEING OF IVANCHO. 
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The air in the village was thick and 
choking with the smoke of discharged 
rifles. The soldiers had just entered 
it, and up on the hillside intermittent 
cracks and puffs of white smoke from 
among stunted oak-trees showed where 
the insurgents were making their es- 
cape. Only by the daring use of hand- 
bombs had they broken through the 
surrounding cordon of Turkish troops. 
Two hundred ill-armed, inexperienced 
peasants against three thousand sol- 
diers—it was a hopeless affair from 
the very start; and after a stout de- 
fence of two hours from the cover of 
mud-walls and wood-stacks, the leader 
had ordered a retreat. 

The women and children had to be 
left behind to the tender mercies of 
the foe. One or two were shot down 
while trying to escape with the men; 
but most were sitting stupefied and 
helpless in their homes. 

In one cottage a woman was nailing 
down a _ kerosene-box with feverish 
haste. The face of the lid was per- 
forated with a number of irregular 
holes. She had just finished the work 
when a sudden darkness in the room 
caused her to look up to ascertain the 
reason. Wedged in the window, like 
a couple of Balkan quinces, were two 
swarthy faces breathing heavily, each 
surmounted by a dirty fez. With a 
cry of dismay the woman rose to her 
feet, letting fall the shell of an ex- 
ploded bomb which she had been using 
as a hammer, and at the same instant 
the heads uttered a Turkish oath and 
disappeared. The poor woman, sick 


with fear, sank on a three-legged stool, 
sobbing in her anguish. 

Before long a 
tered, 
soldiers. 


usbashi (captain) en- 


accompanied by half-a-dozen 
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“Here, woman,” he said, shaking her 
roughly, “what were you doing with 
that box and that bombshell there— 
eh?” 

But the woman only gave a moan. 

“Tell me what is in that box, or, by 
Allah! I’ll make you,” shouted the 
officer, infuriated at her silence. 

She lifted her face from her hands. 
Her countenance was one typical 
among Bulgar women—dull, heavy, 
stupid, absolutely lacking in imegina- 
tion. 


“Nothing,” she lied frightenedly; 
“nothing, effendi. Only kerosene.” 
“Nothing! Kerosene!” cried the 


usbashi scornfully. “Mehemet, Ali, and 
you others there, open that box.” 

In a moment the timid, cowering 
creature was transformed. Snatching 
a burning brand from the hearth, she 
rushed madly at the men as they at- 
tempted to carry out the orders, and 
dashed her weapon in the face of the 
foremost. A shower of sparks, a gut- 
tural exclamation of pain, and the 
soldiers retreated shamefacedly to the 
door. There was a swish through the 
air as the usbashi dealt the woman a 
sickening blow on the back with the 
flat of his sword, and she fell par- 
forward 


alyzed and _  half-senseless 
among the soldiers. Two of them 
seized her arms while the others 


stepped forward to break open the 


box. 

“If you open that box,” 
captain in a low, breathless 
“vou will all be dead men.” 

They drew back hastily, and the 
usbashi, looking rather scared, left the 
room, At the door he called back, 
“Take the woman before the mir alai 
bey; and you others, carry out the box 
into the open, and be careful.” 


said the 
voice, 
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An unnecessary warning. Had they 
dared they would have disobeyed. But 
that is impossible in the Turkish army. 
Very gingerly, very slowly, their trem- 
bling hands bore the box outside and 
deposited it tenderly on the ground. 
The sweat was dripping from their 
livid faces when the job was over, and 
they hurried to a safe distance. 

The woman was hauled roughly to 
the church, which had been made the 
headquarters of the mir alai (general) 
and his staff. The mir alai, a corpu- 
lent, white-bearded man with an amia- 
ble countenance, was seated in the 
priest’s chair writing despatches, while 
some of his officers were idly breaking 
down the sacred candles or teasing 
out the eyes of the saints in the holy 
pictures with the points of their 
swords. On the sudden entry of two 
soldiers dragging forward a captive, 
the mir alai looked up, annoyed. 

“What has this Bulgar woman 
done?” he asked. 

Her guards relinquished their hold for 
an instant to salute the commander. 
But it was the usbashi who answered 
the question. 

“She was discovered with an empty 
bombshell in her hand, kneeling beside 
a nailed-up wooden case. When we 
sought to examine it she dared us, and 
struck Mehemet, here, in the face. She 
has just declared that whoever opens 
the box will die.” 

“Well, is all this true?’ asked the 
mir alai, looking benignly at the prison- 
er. 

There was a dead silence, broken 
only by Mehemet, who dropped his 
rifle-butt heavily on the woman’s foot. 
With a whimper, the foot was drawn 
in. The mir alai eyed the soldier 
sternly, and the offender cringed. 

“Tell me,” he asked insinuatingly, 
“what is in the box?’ 

The prisoner’s mouth was hard shut. 

“Was it an explosive? Remember,” 
he added in a bland tone of voice, 
1293 
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“there are ways of making stubborn 
women speak.” 

She trembled violently. Her fore- 
head was wrinkled in unwonted 
thought. With the mind of an ill- 
trained child, this woman was deciding 
a problem of life and death. 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is explosive.” 

“And it will burst if the lid is 
opened ?” 

She nodded her head. 

“Perhaps you prepared it for us?” 

For the first time the woman raised 
her head and looked the judge in the 
eyes. 

“I did,” she answered firmly. 

The mir alai looked benignantly at 
the prisoner for the space of a few 
seconds. 

“Take the woman away,” he said to 
the soldiers; adding, as the wusbashi 
saluted and prepared to leave also, 
“Tell Onbashi Abdullah to take a firing- 
party and have this woman shot.” 

The prisoner gave a piteous cry as 
she heard the sentence, and the guards 
dragged her senseless body from the 
church. 

The mir alai settled himself again in 
the chair and resumed his writing. So 
absorbed did he become in his work 
that he never noticed the departure of 
his staff, who wished to see the shoot- 
ing; and the volley of the shooting- 
party caused him to start violently, 
fancying that the insurgents had made 
an attack. When, after a moment's 
brain-racking, the recollection of his 
sentence came back to him, he sat 
dreamily looking before him, pondering 
deeply. His musings were interrupted 
by the entrance of the usbashi. 

“What does your Excellency wish 
done with that case of explosives?” he 
asked. 

“That,” observed his superior officer, 
“is exactly what I have been wonder- 
ing; and I have just formed a plan.” 

The usbashi waited attentively fer its 
enunciation. 
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“First of all, have we taken any of 
the band prisoners?” 

“Only one. We found him hiding in 
a house, wounded.” 

“Is he badly wounded?” asked the 
old man anxiously. 

The usbashi looked surprised at this 
solicitude. 

“No,” he said. “He is slightly 
wounded in the leg, so he could not 
run away.” 

“He will do, then.” 

“He will do?’ questioned the usbashi 
respectfully. 

“I mean that this Bulgar prisoner 
is the very man to open that box.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the other, casting 
a look of admiration at his chief; and it 
was with rather a deeper salaam than 
is customary that he bowed and with- 
drevy. . 

“Mehemet!” shouted the ushashi when 
he got outside. “Mehemet, where is 
the wounded Bulgar?” 

“Here, effendi,” answered the soldier, 
saluting, and pointing to the despond- 
ent prisoner, who, dressed in the brown 
uniform of the committee, was sitting 
on the ground nursing a bandaged 
leg. 

“What is your name?’ 
officer. 

“Ivancho,” 
grufily. 

“Well, Ivancho, it has pleased the 
mir alai bey to be lenient.” 

The man looked up suspiciously. 

“You may bastinado me until you are 
tired; but I shall tell you nothing,’”’ he 
said doggedly. 

“Did I ask for information?” asked 
the other. 

Suspicion gave way to a vague hope. 

“The mir alai bey,” added the usbashi, 
“makes your freedom subject to one 
insignificant condition. Do you see 
that box lying out there in the open? 
If you will go to that box and open it 
and bring me what it contains, by the 
Prophet! you shall go free.” 


asked the 


returned the insurgent 
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There was some laughter at this 
among the soldiers, and the prisoner 
relapsed into suspicion, 

“If I don’t?” he asked. 

The usbashi shrugged his shoulders. 

“The mir alai bey does not brook dis- 
obedience,” he remarked. 

Ivancho rose and began to limp to- 
wards the box, when the officer 
checked him. 

“Here,” he said, handing him a tool 
they use in the Hast for shoeing horses, 
“is an instrument to force the lid 
open.” 

With a muttered word of thanks, 
Ivancho took it and continued his pain- 
ful journey. As he neared the box the 
crowd of spectators melted rapidly, so 
that when he knelt down to force the 
lid not a soul was to be seen; every- 
body had sought shelter from the com- 
ing exy!osion, The m 7as too intent 
on getting his job over as soon as pos- 
sible to notice the strange silence and 
solitude which had suddenly come over 
the village. The watchers from their 
places of vantage saw the doomed man 
place the bit of iron under the lid and 
brace himself to wrench it open. In- 
stinctively they held their breath and 
every organ seemed to halt in suspense 
with the expectancy of a terrific ex- 
plosion. 

A faint sound of rending, splintering 
woodwork, succeeded by an exclama- 
tion of surprise, reached the spectators 
—that was all. Amazement overcame 
disappointment when they saw the 
insurgent stoop an instant over the 
box, and then rising, advance slowly 
towards his captors holding a baby in 
his arms. 

“By Allah!” exclaimed the usbashi, 
looking ill at ease, “they are brave 
these Bulgars, but of such stupidity!” 
And he did a thing which no Turkish 
officer had ever done before: he 
salaamed courteously to the astonished 
Bulgar. 

Nigel Carlyle Graham. 





A Peep into a Japanese Prison. 


A PEEP INTO A 


I was staying at the very comforta- 
ble Hotel Imperial at Tokio two years 
ago, and one evening overheard in the 
smoking-room there an animated con- 
versation between an American and 
an English tourist, who, much as they 
differed from one another in their esti- 
mate of the charms of Japan, were 
unanimous in their admiration of the 
progress made by that country in the 
last twenty years. Praise was lavished 
without stint on its wonderful modern 
civilization, until the strain of panegyr- 
ic was abruptly terminated by a pass- 
ing reference to prisons, whereupon 
the American traveller said dogmati- 
cally— 

“Prisons—they are all as vile as those 
in China and Morocco. I visited them 
when I was here some years ago, and I 
am told they are not one whit im- 
proved: the Japanese are as callous in 
their treatment of prisoners as were 
their ancestors under the Shoguns. A 
Japanese prison is as bad as or worse 
than was a prison in England uader 
your Elizabeth—in the days of dun- 
geons, ‘little ease’ racks and ‘the 
Scavenger’s Daughter.’ ”’ 

The younger traveller assented, and 
the subject dropped. My curiosity was 
greatly aroused, and an opportunity 
having been given me a few days later 
to verify what I had heard, I deter- 
mined to go and see for myself. There 
is no difficulty in obtaining an admis- 
sion to view the principal prison of 
Tokio—the Wormwood Scrubbs of the 
capital of Japan—if one happens to be 
either a barrister, or an officer of the 
army or navy of England, and of other 
countries for all I know. 

To reach the prison I drove in a rick- 
shaw about two and a half miles out 
of the town in the direction of Shinjika 
—passing as we went along by villas 


JAPANESE PRISON. 


and gardens of the richer Japanese, and 
thence emerging into the country, 
along narrow lanes bordered by high 
banks just like those of Devonshire. 

The prison stands isolated on a fine 
plateau overlooking the town, and is 
approached from the road by a long 
avenue of chestnuts and maples lead- 
ing to a lodge built, in the Gothic style, 
of red brick. There is nothing forbid- 
ding in the general aspect from outside 
—a low wall, pierced by two lodges— 
beyond which at some distance in the 
enclosure stands a group of buildings 
that form the prison itself. These 
cover a large space of ground, and are 
surrounded by a well-kept park, and 
neat and orderly '§ kitchen-gardens 
stretching from the outer walls to the 
prison itself. 

On ringing at the bell of the lodge, 
the door was opened by a warder in 
neat uniform, to whom I gave my card. 
He ushered me into a small porter’s 
room on the left, furnished in the 
European style. The walls, however, 
were not hung with manacles and 
handcuffs, as in an English prison. 
Leaving me there, he presently re- 
turned with two Japanese in uniform, 
one of whom proved to be an inter- 
preter, and the other the Governor of 
the prison—the latter a young, smart, 
and, for a Japanese, very good-looking 
man. 

He was extremely cordial, offered 
me cigarettes and tea, and asked 
many questions about England and 
English ways, and if I had seen any 
English prisons. I told him I had 
visited Portland and Strangeways gaol, 
and he was eager to hear all I could 
tell him of the system carried on in 
these establishments. After talking for 
half an hour, by means of the inter- 
preter, he rang a bell, and asked to 
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see the Deputy-Governor, to whom he 
gave directions to show me round, with 
the injunction that I was to see every- 
thing I wished, and with the request 
that before leaving I would write, in 
a book kept for the purpose in the 
lodge, my impressions, with any sug- 
gestions that might occur to me. 

The Deputy-Governor, an elderly man 
with charming manners and able to 
talk English, then took me through a 
gate that led into the park and gardens 
already mentioned, in which a number 
of prisoners were at work, sweeping 
and weeding. Thence we got a full 
view of the prison itself, a large and 
fine building of red brick, the centre 
crowned by a high clock tower, from 
which the other buildings radiate like 
a starfish. Entering the prison through 
three heavily-barred gates we found 
ourselves in a fine hall the walls of 
which, covered with white tiles, looked 
clean and cool, The spotless floor was 
of red brick, and from this spring 
skeleton galleries of iron on which the 
eells open. This English system of 
division was adopted, my guide told 
me, in preference to others when the 
place was built twelve years ago. 

He was much amused by my telling 
him of the conversation I had heard 
at the Imperial Hotel, but confessed 
that within his own memory (he was 
a man of about fifty) the Japanese 
penal system had been of the most 
barbarous description; mutilation was 
inflicted for slight misdemeanors, as is 
now the case at Canton, and prisoners 
are left untried to starve, forgotten in 
fetid dens, as I have myself seen them 
recently at Tangiers and Tetuan in 
Morocco. 

All this, as I presently saw for my- 
self, is now changed. Capable experts 
have been sent to America, to Eng- 
land, and to Germany to study the 
various prison systems in those coun- 
tries, and the result is an eclectic blend 
of the three. 


A Peep intoa Japanese Prison. 


Opening the door of one of the cells, 
the Deputy-Governor showed me a 
small room as clean asi and more com- 
fortable than the cell of an English 
prisoner. Here there is more light al- 
lowed, both natural and artificial, as 
well as more air, as the window is 
bigger than that in an English gaol. 
The gas jet, too, is better placed for 
reading, and the ceiling a good deal 
more lofty. Of course there is here 
no plank bed, only a rug and mat for 
each person, supplemented by the odd 
shaped wooden pillow—in shape much 
like a flat-iron—so beloved by the 
Japanese. Here, too, there is no soli- 
tary confinement save as a punishment; 
each cell contains two, three, or four 
prisoners as a rule, who do not work 
in the cells but in the workshops. The 
four occupants of the cell I visited 
were to be seen later in the carpenter’s 
shop. 

From this cell I was taken to the 
chapel of the prison, a small Buddhist 
temple, adorned with a large figure of 
Amida, joss-sticks, gongs and bronze 
storks—movyable, all these to be re- 
placed by another shrine when required 
for Shinto worship, as is the Catholic 
altar when the chapel of an English 
gaol is in use by the Protestants. Here 
were a number of juvenile prisoners— 
bright-looking boys—with oddly shaved 
heads like that of a Japanese doll. 
These were dressed in kimonos—loose 
dressing gowns—blue or deep maroon 
in color, and wadded like an eider down 
quilt. They sat in a row before the 
altar while a picturesque old priest in 
blue and yellow instructed them in the 
mysteries of their religion. 

Hence we passed to a number of 
large, airy workshops, traversing en 
route the prison yard, here no hideous 
expanse of sand bounded by dreary 
walls, but a stretch of yellow gravel 
bordered by long beds of flowering 
beans and clumps of shrubs. The 
workshops hummed like hives as we 














entered them—all the working prison- 
ers chattering and laughing with ap- 
parently little restraint from the few 
warders placed among them, giving 
instructions, or speaking to a prisoner 
in a good-natured way. I was told 
that although there are no less than 
2500 prisoners in the gaol, a compara- 
tively very small number of warders 
is necessary to guard them. 

In the workshops, in spite of the 
chatter, all the prisoners were work- 
ing hard. The work done is of a very 
varied character. One workshop is 
devoted to the manufacture of govern- 
ment post bags—these of red color; in 
another I saw large blazing forges over 
which prisoners were beating out red 
hot bars that would have seemed 
dangerous to outsiders and warders 
alike, had not the prisoner blacksmiths 
looked so bright and amiable; further 
on is a large and well-arranged car- 
penter’s shop stocked with every 
modern appliance for working in wood, 
and beyond this a long room full of 
looms in which rugs and carpets were 
being made. 

The prisoners, my guide told me, 
work from 7 A.M. until 5 P.M., and 
are well paid; so that, after even a 
comparatively short time of imprison- 
ment, a Japanese of the poorer classes 
(who can and do live as a rule in com- 
fort on 2d. or less per head a day) 
is well provided for for some time on 
regaining his liberty. The prisoners— 
save those who were at work in the 
carpenter’s or blacksmith’s shops and 
had doffed their upper garments and 
wore only loose shirts and drawers of 
cotton, were dressed in the kimonos 
I have described, of padded and pleated 
wool; very comfortable these looked, 
and not hideous as is the English 
convict dress. The color, blue or 
maroon, distinguishes the class of the 
wearer. The juvenile prisoners work 
at the same occupation as the adults, 
but have their separate cells and work- 
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shops, and shorter hours of work, as 
well as time for study and instruction 
each day. 

Close to the workshops are large 
baths, very clean and well arranged, 
and a great kitchen, where dinner was 
being prepared by smiling convict 
cooks, who invited me to taste the 
prison rations, which consist of rice, 
potatoes, and a little fish, and tasted 
excellent. 

I asked the Deputy-Governor if there 
were any places set apart for punish- 
ment, and he conducted me to another 
part of the yard where were several 
small sheds like cricket pavilions, 
much of the style of the ordinary 
Shinto temple of Japan. In three of 
these there were shutters, half open like 
a shop window in an oriental bazaar, 
but barred, and peeping inside one 
saw in each a solitary figure working 
—picking oakum, I think. This is one 
of the minor punishments, and partly 
consists in depriving the convict of all 
recompense for his labor, enforcing at 
the same time solitude and a reduced 
amount of food per diem. This pun- 
ishment is inflicted for repeated cases 
of idleness or small acts of insubordi- 
nation. For graver offences the other 
sheds afford much harder punishment. 
In these are dark chambers in which 
a prisoner who has been guilty of 
grave insubordination is confined, but 
never for more than three days at a 
stretch. Here he is totally isolated 
from even the prison world, is in the 
dark, in a sort of rabbit hutch on a 
larger scale, within which no sound 
can reach him from outside, and 
from which no sound he makes can 
penetrate beyond the thickly padded 
walls. 

Re-entering the prison my guide took 
me into a little room where I saw the 
lightest form of punishment being en- 
forced. “Hard Idleness” it might be 
called. This is reserved for juvenile 
prisoners, idlers or insubordinates, 
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though in grave cases flogging is in- 
flicted. The youthful culprits are ob- 
liged to sit in solemn lines on the floor 
doing nothing, and compelled to re- 
main immovable, watched meanwhile 
by a warder. This to an active- 
brained and wnervous-bodied young 
Japanese is the most irksome punish- 
ment conceivable. I saw the sufferers 
positively itching to move their heads 
and look round as we entered; and the 
expression of their eyes showed how 
their owners longed to jump up and 
run about. 

The prison possesses a fine hospital 
for invalids—these very clean and or- 
derly—with a large staff of doctors and 
nurses, aS well as a_ well-stocked 
pharmacy. Adjoining this is a sepa- 
rate wing of the prison reserved for 
all prisoners suffering, even slightly, 
from diseases of the lungs. These are 
kept absolutely separated from the rest, 
and have distinct workshops, temple, 
school, baths, kitchen and of course 
cells. 

We had now made a complete tour 
of the place, and I was conducted 
again to the porter’s lodge, where I 
was able to write in the visitors’ book 
a few lines of unstinted admiration 
of all I had seen. 

There seems to me to be only one 
objection to the system carried on in 
the Japanese prisons: that, as the 
Deputy-Governor admitted, it in a 
measure creates a criminal class in the 
country—persons who become habitual 
prisoners, who return and return again 
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to this pleasant place of bondage. 
This, however, is a drawback tbat it 
is hoped will be removed in time by 
the increased education of the prison- 
ers, and the inculeation of a deeper 
feeling of moral responsibility as mem- 
bers of the community. 

It is impossible, I think, to exag- 
gerate the adaptability of the modern 
Japanese people. There seems to be 
nothing in’ the way of European civili- 
zation they have not emulated, and 
one can say of this nation, and of the 
imitative results achieved by it, in the 
words of Dr. Johnson—“Nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit!’’ 

This prison seemed to me a micro- 
cosm of Japanese progress. Here are 
the latest modern improvements in 
light, in sanitation, in hospital manage- 
ment, and even in humanity. There 
is not even an execution-shed, as capi- 
tal punishment has been abolished in 
the Land of the Chrysanthemum. The 
education of the individual is looked 
after as well as the health and indus- 
try of the community: a progress 
achieved by the Anglo-Saxons of the 
East in a period more than covered by 
the reign of the last sovereign of the 
Anglo-Saxons of the West, and sepa- 
rating what, though past, is yet so 
recent in Japan—the age of mutilation, 
insanitary conditions, and general 
brutality—from the present as widely 
as the conditions of life in England 
in the reign of our Seventh Edward 
are separated from those existing in 
our country under Edward VI. 

zB F. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Dodd, Mead & Co. are the American 
publishers of Marie Corelli’s new story 
“God’s Good Man—A Simple Love 
Story.” 


“A Book of Ghosts,” being a collec- 
tion of tales of the supernatural by the 
Rey. 8. Baring-Gould, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 





Books and Authors. 


The Macmillan Company will publish 
in November the fifth volume of Mr. 
James Ford Rhodes’s “A History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 
1850.” 


Mr. Henry James’s visit to the United 
States,—the first glimpse of his native 
land he has had in twenty years—is 
partly for the purpose of gathering new 
impressions of America for a volume 
which the Harpers will publish. 


The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish Miss Elizabeth McCracken’s sym- 
pathetic and interesting studies of 
“The Women of America” which have 
attracted a good deal of attention in 
the course of their newspaper publi- 
cation. 


Mr. Randall Parrish, author of the 
story “When Wilderness was King” 
has written a new romance, to be 


called “My Lady of the North” which 


A. ©. McClurg & Co. will publish this 
autumn. The incidents are laid in the 
period at the close of the Civil War. 


There is soon to be published in Lon- 
don a collection of essays by John 
Oliver Hobbes. The volume will in- 
clude her “Dante and Botticelli” lecture, 
delivered before the Dante Society. 
The collection will be called “The 
Artists’ Life.” 


Rosalind Richards, the daughter of 
Mrs. Laura BE. Richards and grand- 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, is the 
author of “The Nursery Fire,” a col- 
lection of short stories for young chil- 
dren which Little, Brown & Co. will 
bring out this fall. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s “Mem- 
ories of a Hundred Years,” published 
two years ago in two volumes, will be 
published this fall by The Macmillan 
Company in one volume containing all 
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the original material and three addi- 
tional chapters. In one of these Dr. 
Hale describes his journey from 
Boston to Washington in 1844, involv- 
ing thirteen days and twenty-eight 
changes of carriage. 


Among the announcements of Double- 
day, Page & Co. for early publication 
are “The Seeker,” by Harry Leon 
Wilson, author of “The Spenders”; 
“Stories of Inventions,” by Russell 
Doubleday; “Indoor and Outdoor 
Games,” by Mrs. Burton Kingsland; 
“A Belle of the Fifties,” by Mrs. Clay, 
of Alabama; and a new’ enlarged 
edition of “A Few Remarks,” by 
Simeon Ford, with a frontispiece por- 
trait of the author. The same house 
will issue “Old Gorgon Graham,” by 
George H. Lorimer, author of “Letters 
From a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son.” 


Longmans, Green & Co. promise a 
new series of books, called “The Wam- 
pum Library of American Literature.” 
They will be edited by Professor 
Brander Matthews, and will include a 
series of uniform volumes, each of 
which will deal with the development 
of a single literary species, tracing the 
evolution of this definite form here in 
the United States and presenting in 
chronological sequence typical exam- 
ples chosen from the writings of 
American authors. The editors of the 
several volumes provide critical intro- 
ductions, in which they outline the 
history of the form as it has been 
evolved in the literature of the world. 
The first volume will be of American 
Short Stories, the second of American 
Literary Criticism, and the third of 
American Familiar Verse. To ensure 
a satisfactory perspective, no selec- 
tion is made from any living writer 
who was born later than Dec. 8ist 
1850. 





Sea-Ghosts, Etc. 


SEA-GHOSTS. 


O’ stormy nights, be they summer or 
winter, 
Hurricane nights like these 
When spar and topsail are rag and 
splinter 
Hurled o’er the sluicing seas, 


To the jaggéd edge where the cliff 
leans over, 
Climb as you best may climb; 
Lie there and listen what mysteries 
hover. 
Haunting the tides of Time. 


The crumbling surf on the shingle 
rattles, 
The great waves topple and pour, 
Full of the fury of ancient battles, 


Claimant with- cries of war. 


The gale has summoned, the night has 
beckoned,— 
Lo, from the east and west, 
Stately shadows arise unreckoned 
Out of their deeps of rest! 


Wild on the wind are voices ringing, 
Echoes that throng the air, 

Valiant voices, of victory singing, 
Or dark with sublime despair. 


To the distant drums with their rum- 
bling hollow, 
The answering trumpets blow: 
War-horn and fife and cymbal follow, 
From galleys of long ago. 


The crested breaker, om reef and 
boulder 
That swirls in cavernous black, 
Carries a challenge from decks that 
moulder 
To ships that never came back. 


The gale that swoops and the sea that 
wrestles 
Are one in their wrath and might 
With the crash and clashing of arméd 
vessels, 
Grinding across the night. 


Out of the dark the broadsides thun- 
der, 
Clattering to and fro: 
The old sea-fighters, the old world’s 
wonder, 
Are manning their wrecks below. 


You shall smell the smoke, you shall 
hear the crackle, 
Shall mark on the surly blast 
Rush and tear of the rending tackle, 
Thud of the falling mast. 


With the foam that flies and the spray 
that spatters, 
Scourging the strand again, 
A terrible outcry leaps and shatters,— 
Tumult of drowning men. 


The steep gray cliff is alive and trem- 
bles— 
Was never such fear as this! 
A fleet, a fleet at its foot assembles 
Out of the sea’s abyss. 


It quails and quivers, its grassy verges 
Vibrant with uttermost dread: 

It knows the groan of the laden surges, 
The shout of the deathless Dead. 


In a rolling roar of reverberations, 
Marching with wind and tide, 

Heroes of unremembered nations 
Vaunt their immortal pride. 


Briton, Spaniard, Pheenician, Roman, 
Gallant implacable hosts,— 
Locked in fight with a phantom foe- 
man, 
Gather the grim sea-ghosts. 
May Byron. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A TRAIN OF GLORY. 


Above the abysmal undivided deep 

A train of glory streaming from afar; 

And in the van, to wake the worlds 
from sleep, , 

One on whose forehead shines the 
Morning Star. 


Lewis Morris. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT says: ‘‘At present it is rather singular 
that a greater number of peovle come from Europe than from our 
own eastern states to visit Yellowstone National Park. It is something 
absolutely unique in this world. Nowhere else in any civilized country is 
there to be found such a tract of veritable wonderland, made accessible to 
all visitors.’’ Yellowstone Park is easily reached via the 


Ghicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Low rates. Choice of routes. A postal card will bring you complete 
information about the cost, routes and train service. 


G. L. WILLIAMS, N. E. P. A., 369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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by Offer: 


E, Littell THE LIVING 
AGE will be sent 


in 3844 to any new name 
Published AG I for three months 
Weekly (33 numbers) on 


Six Dollars receipt of one 
a Year dollar. 


Can You Afford to be Without It? 


This famous magazine presents, unabridged from the great foreign 
periodicals, the ablest articles, scientific, historical, political,—including 
timely discussions of public afiairs; the strongest essays, reviews and 
criticisms; the most .otable serial and short stories. 


A specimen copy will be gladly sent to any address, free 
THE LIVING AGE CO., - 1334 Bromfield Street, Boston 
































Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 























Employment 
Department 


of the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


annually helps more 
stenographers to secure 
positions than all other 
mediums in existence, 


Stenographers and typists every- 
where, in search of positions, are 
welcome to apply at any Reming- 
ton office. 
Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 











The Jar From the Road 








takes away most of the pleas- 
ure of cycling. Pierce Cycles 
have no vibration because they 
have cushion frames. They 
are built for service, not to ful- 
fil a fad. Therefore, they last 
in comfort. Particulars on 
request. Agents near you. 
Every boy wants the wheel 
upon which Frank L. Kramer 
rode to fame. 
The George N. Pierce Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manuacturers of Pierce Stan- 
topes and Arrow Motor Cars. 














Se 
Looking Backward 


Look backward if you want to look 
into the future of an 


Emerson Piano 


The past half-century will show pianos 
of this make in all kinds of use — Concert 
Hall, Church, School and the Home. 

You may see them after two or three 
generations have taken lessons on them, 
and they will still be good sweet toned 
and serviceable pianos. 

Ask people who possess an Emerson 
(for the purchaser of one seldom parts 
with it) what they thought of it thirty 

ears ago—ten years ago— today? 

Thus the past becomes a mirror of the 
future, and proves to you that it pays to 
buy a piano with a good record—a 
known quantity, a guaranty of honest 
workmanship, and a beauty of tone that 
stays with it to the end. 

Send for catalogue and descriptive booklet of their 


#” New Short Grand ¥ 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 Boylston St. (Dept Z) 92 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















